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ABSTRACT 

Peer tutoring and other innovative uses of students 
in teaching roles have received considerable attention because, of the 
academic and social gains which can be observed, among participating 
children. Teachers who want to try peer tutoring often encounters 
difficulty in devising workable prograis for their own classroois, 
however, because most currently available inforiation fails to 
integrate what has been learned from individual projects throughout 
the country. This interpretive study combines an exaiinatipn of _ 
relevant literature and field observations of. several ongoing peer 
tutoring programs in a guide for school personnel* The guide contains 
descriptions of boti^ structured and flexible approaches to tutpring 
in reading (8 programs) , all subjects (3 programs)', spelling/English , 
(1 program), and math (1 program). It also provides suggestions for, 
teachers on how to design and implement a program of peer tutoring 
which is responsive to the particular needff of their individual 
classrooms. The bibliography lis^-s 206 published articlesi^ ERIC 
documents, and doctoral dissertations on peer tutoring. 
^(Author/HKH) . ' . 
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ABSTRACT 

Peer tutoring and other innovative uses of students in teaching roles 
recently have received considerable attention because of the substantial ^ 
academic and social gains which can be observed among participating cf\^\^d- 
ren. Teachers who want to try peer tutoring encounter difficulty in > 
devising workable programs for their own classrooms, however, because most 
currently available information fails to integrate what has been learned 
from individual projects throughout the country. Jhis interpretive study 
combines an examination of relevant literature and field observations of 
several ongoing peer tutoring programs in a comprehensive guide for school 
personnel. The guide contains description^ of several^ approaches and 
suggestions fo<* teachers on how 'to design and implement a program of peer 
tutoring which is responsive to the particular needs of their individual 
classrooms. The bibliography lists 206 published articles, ERIC reports, 
and doctoral dissertations on peer tutoring. - • 
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CHAPTER 1. INTRODUCTION 

This Guidebook, has been prepared to acquaint potential users of peer 
tutoring With the V3riet:y of programs that have been developed featuring 
students in teaching roles and with the outcomes that have been produced. 
It characterizes several models that have been described, points out some 
of the hurdles that should *be anticipated, and explains the steps taken 
by teachers who have initiated successful programs. These experiences 
from other schools can help you decide, whether peer tutoring is appropriate 
for your school or classroom • They can al^^help you plan, implement, and 
assess a peer tutoring program which is tailored to your own aims and the 
needs of your students. , ' 

What is Peer Tutoring? 

Children do learn from other children. This simple principle has be- 
come increasingly important to many youngsters throughout the country who 
are now learning from one another as part of their regular., class room in- 
struction. Very often, children who work together discover the experience 
i§ both enjoyable and productive. Many teachers, too,, have become con- 
vinced that students helping each other has enormous potential for educa- 
tion. Sufficient research evidence has been accumulated to show that care- 
fully designed peer teaching programs add^measurably to the educational 
growth of the participants. It is not suprising, then,\that children 
tMdiing^Ml in the past several years. 

For most children, teaching and learning from each other is a very 
normal experience. Preschoolers learn from one another at play, adoles- 
cents get together on homework activities, and classmates coach their 



friends on study assignments. Peer teaching within the classroom may be 
rtwre deliberate and structured, but inany of, the same qua-Uties are evident. 
.- Children bf ten, feel more* comfortable receiving instruction from other 
youngsters than from adults. They find it easier to ask questions, seek 
. c;.lar#JjCaJaonSj, and acknowledge their own confusion. The answers and 
explanations, 'presented in the more familiar words of their peers are some- 
times ea^er to understand. " 

When given a teaching role, children often are able to view the learn- 
ing difficulties of their peers with refreshing sympathy and insight. 
Their closeness to the material helps them isolate the lource of problems, ^ 
choose useful examples, and respond enthusiastically to even slight signs 
of progress. Evidence also is accumulating which suggests that those stu- 
dents who offer help to others respond to the challenge by improving their 
own siciTls-^nd knowledge. Particularly those youngsters who themselves 
/learn slowly seem to gain motivation toward school through responsibility* 
ifo»^ helping another child. 

Social growth for both learners and helpers is another positive benefit 
of children working together. Many youngsters need opportunities for 
satisfying relationships with other children to realize their own potential. 
For them, the experience of interacting with other children can be the 
highpoint of their^chcol day. Many schools have designed programs expressly 
for the social 'development of their students. Those responsible for these 
programs have recognized that a well-rounded education includes learning 
activities which enrich the personalities of students as well as their 
intellectual competencies. 
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The generally encouraging descriptions of ljundredis of applications of 
peer, tutoring , as children.in<:truoting bther children usually is called-, 
have captured the interest of teachers and school supervisors in all part?^ ^ 
of the country. Understandably, however,' not all educators have decided 
they want or need peer tutoring as a regularly scheduled activity in their 
schools. They feel it takes time away from other classroom priorities, 
that it places unnecessary demands on selected students, and that it- leads 
to confusion on the part of slow learners by exposing them to more than ' 
one source of instruction. Even more important, 'these practitioners 'feel 

^ * . 

the results so far reported are too t^uous to serve al" the basis for 
adopting an innovative practice that requires extensive planning and 
coordination if it is to succeed. 

' Realistically, of course, peer tutoring has both some unique advant- 
ages and some practical limitations. Depending on ^ow a program is designed 
and implemented, it can satisfy a number of pupil needs that are hard to . 

■ 

meet in othe^r ways. One authority, for example, lists 24 favorable . 
changes which classroom teachers observed in the performance and attitudes . 
of youngsters participating in a peer tutoring program (Lippitt, Lippitt & 
Eiseman, 1971). These included doing better on tests, greater participation 
in class, improved attendance, less disruptive behavior, heightened 
interest, and greater self-cofifidence. By and large, the same changes 
were noted for those students who were giving help as well as those receiv- 
ihg it. ' ^ - . • ' 

No equivalent list of problems associated with peer tutoring has been 
prepared, but many individual descriptions of programs mention -one or more 
difficulties, particularly of an administrative nature, that were encoun- 



tersd. * These includ"heavy demands on the time of program coordinators 
and other school personnel , the^absence of -'adequate space, a lack of 
instrUctiona-l materials suitable 'for use during tutoring, excessive noise 
due to everyone talking at once; and tiie-n^isuse of avail able, helpers by 
some teachers. By and large thesci^ problems can be overcome. Although 
several studies of p||{§ams fall to reveal any measurable -improvement for 

th^^^rticipating students, none point out any adverse effects on any pf 
the children involved. 

Whether or not peer tutoring is desirable for your school or' class 
depends on the needs of the children and the willingness df.. the professional 
staff to exert the effort required to make a program work. The outcomes 
of the program also will depend heavily on the way the program is designed." 
No two teachers or school settings are exactly, the same. For this reason, 
no one model or approach is necessarily the best for every situation. 
Devising a program which is tailored to your own needs and resources is 
not too difficult, however, and even a modest trial is likely to \ndlcate 
whether the results are sufficiently rewarding to warrant the program's 
continuation or expansion. 

Fundamental Concepts ^ ' - 

' Teaching is essential to learning, but learning obviously depends on 

^ ' r 

Hnuch more than presenting information. Before mastery is achieved"", the 

r 

learner must have sufficient practice to acquire skill and confidence with 
the new 'material. And, for this practice to be most useful, the learnei*, 
needs both guidance to .avoid mistakes and recognition to indicate progress. 
Much as teachers realize these needs, sufficient indi-vidual attention ^o 
meet them is far from possible in mo§t classrooms. Some children afe able 
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to WQrk and progrjBSS more-or less on their owi?^. But others need consid- 
.erable heiy^^ssurarice, and support to learn as much and as rapidly as 
their abilfties, allow. . - ' " . > >^ 

• for these children, acbess to a sympathetic tutor may mean the ■dif- 
ference between keeping up with their' class or falling. further and further 
behiftd. In some instances, parents, aides,- or other adults can be called 
upon to pronounce spelUhg words, work tKrou^ .math .problems , or cQach 
reading efforts. Too, often, this kind of'aidult help is least a-vailable 
when it is most needed. " Youngsters "with learning difficulties chararcter- ' 
•tst^cal'ly.fliscourage easily and, over time,' become .overwhelmed*^ each 
successive difficulty. Assembling adequate resources to aid, these children 
is a challenge every teacher faces. ' • 

Yet, other children in' the same school or clas«i* often are mor^than 

. willing to prpvide'the needed help. Some aresjiighly capable students 

working well above their own .grade. levels and'actively seeking ways to 

cbnstructively direct their spare energies and capabilities. Others, are 

themselves slow learners who sincerely see e.very ;)pportunity to be of 

special -value as a, welcome chance to b'bost their own self-esteem. Still 

others are the quite average students who, b^ sharing in the responsibility 

- for another child's growth, know they wU.1 grow thems&lves in confidence, 

maturity,, and social skill.* Getting helpers and learners together in ways 

that benefit 6«th is. the ailn of most current;. thinking about pe^r 'tutoring. 
.... * . . i . ^ ; 

-Students' helping other, stude^nts has been the theme of hundreds, of 
" ■ ■ . * 

publishedVeports and the "focus of thousands of .school-related programs 

throughout t'hft coun£ry. Although the anticipated advantages of children 

'Tfelping other children vary from one setting to the next, Mpst peer 
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teaching programs share a number of features which can be utilized In 
various combinations tj eijhance education. For the learner, the one-to- 
one Instructional process -provides the kind of Individual attention wfilch 
Is not often possible during regular .cla^s periods. Questions can be 
answered, specific difficulties can be brought to light, successes can be 
inmedlately rewarded, and practice opportunities can be multiplied without 
alV children having to wait their turn. 

Even more important, tutoring can give the learner access to alterna- 
tlve ways of approaching a difficult topic. A new point of .view may be 
all that 4s needed to overcome some specific learning difficulty. In this 
sense, another child may be especially helpful in arranging exercises, 
explaining concepts, and applying standards which more nearly match the 
needs of a young learner. Observers of peer teaching sessions also note 
the patience children frequently have with repetition. Giving the correct 
answer/a fifth or sixth time somehow seems- as tolerable to a child in a 
tutpring role as it is exasperating to most classroom teachers. The 
diminished age and intellectual differences between learners and their 
helpers is another aspect of the peer relationfbip whidv gives it its ^ 
unique character. Many students feel mor6 comfortable receiving, individual help 
from someone nearer their own iage than from an adult. They find it easier 
to discuss their problems, ask for additional assistance, and use the 
• other chiTrf* incorrect performance as a mode"* for their own. ^ 

Advantages for the school-age tutor are a little less obvious but at 
least as substantial. Valuable a'tti'tudinal changes frequently are observed 
as students., particularly those low ,in achievement within their own classes^ — - 
experience the satisfaction of having made a real contribution to the 

■ r. 12 . ■ ' 
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development of anolher child. Self-esteem is heightened by tte ret^ponst- 
&11ity of a new and useful role; Shy children frequently blossom while 
serving as helpers; in a tutorial program. The^most encouraging outcome 
of ill, .however,, has been the academic progress shown by tutors as a result 
of fheir helping ather children learn% In several recent studies, ih fact, 
achievement gains for th^ tutors have equalled or exceeded those for the 

tutees!^ - • 

* • \ 

r " 
Finally, peer teaching hjis opened new prospects for the kinds or , 

comprehensive growth more and more educators are emphasizing as the .real 

_ — purpose of education. Many~exeiflp4iry- -programs intentional lyr.stress the 

development of "helping relationships" as ways of ^fostering initiative, f~ 

cooperation, ^nd soci^il understanding. Respect,, awareness, and benevolence 

have been^ reportad as outcomes when children work together for each other's 

benefit- Even if impact on measured achieverr^ent is ignored, the CQntribu- 

tion of tutorial experiences to the, personal enrichment of the participants 

iis a significant reason for considjsring, peer teaching in any school program. 

Scope of this Guidebook 

In a practical sens^, no educattOTiaT innoYatioTincHn^be--^o^ ttr=r— - 
investment. Peer teaching generally requires lit 'e financial ou'clay, 
but it does represent a cost in terms of the time and effort needed to 
plan, prepare, administa©, and sustain a workable program. This guide is ' 
^ neither aa effort to systematically encourage the use of peer teaching: nor ^ 
" a manual of detailed directions on how to implement somfe specific approach. 
What it does provide is a compilation of the experiences teachers and 
other school personnel have had with a wide variety of programs. It permits 
using the results of these experiences so that the time and effort devoted - 
to preparing a program is invested wisely and productively. 

ERJC y _ 13 



The following chapter in the Guidebook looks at^ome of the origins 
of peer tutcg|ng to put the use of students as teachers in its proper 
historical perspective. In this chapter, and in the rest of the volume, 
attenti(5[i has been fociised primarily on programs with learners in the 
primary grades, tutors who themselves are students, and materials which 
-are representative of contemporary education. Tutoring^ programs which 
necessarily depend on "aides or other adults as tutors or are suitable only 
for high school or college learners have been omitted*. "; 

Chapter 3 looks at some of the very carefully structured programs 
that have been described in the liteif^ture. These programs use peer tutor- 
ing.to implement new curriculum concepts which depciid on tutors to provide 
individualized practice following carefully defined procedures. "^Although 
these programs may be too^ complex to be considered useful in many school 
settings, ^thfr evidence in support of their success suggests they should be 
considered when the appropriate needs are present. 

In Chapter 4, some of the flexible applications of peer tutoring^ 
characteristic of many smaller programs are examined. Because students 
are*~Bt)le to help earch-^other in-'irany-different-waysT-^afKl-forHnany-^ 
purposes, programs have been designed which differ widely in scope and 
structure. The dimensions along which programs vary are considered and 
the reasons why existing research affords little guidance in program design 
are suggested. Several basic models of peer teaching that seem to be 
emerging from recent work are presented • 

In Chapter 5, four representative peer teaching programs^^re described 

in detail. The main purpose of these illustrative programs is to identify 
* 

the features of successful efforts and describe their day-to-day dynamics. 



Most programs, of course, have gone through a period of development during 

which problems were identified and refinements were made.' For this reason, 

< - * ^ - 

emphasis in the descriptions has been given to changes in the programs 
which affected their operation, their effects on students, and their " 
demands on teachers and administrators. 

Chapter 6 summarizes the steps involved in planning and implementing 
a program of peer tutoring. Careful preparation is essential if any pro- 
gram is to accomplish its aims'. The practical suggestions. of teachers who 
have used peer tutoring can contribute enormously to the ease with which 
new programs are organized and operated. In this chap_ter»_many quest^ _ 
frequently asked abgy^l;..,peer teaching prograins are answer6d. As\ill be 
seen, most of these concerns stem from a lack of familiarity with what 
happens when students help each other. 

Chapter 7 reviews some of the keyjconcep^s and attempts to assess peer 
tutoring from the perspective of the total educational process. Some 
teachers who have experienced a peer program feel that the process of child 
ren working together is far more important than the measurable product of 
■.thejr^nter a c tion,..— Ihus^ , .thaJ ong^-ierm-ef f-ects- of^-showing-chi Tdren how-^Jto^ 
learn by helping each oth^r may be as significant as^'more immediate 
achievement ^gajns. Finally, additional sources of information of particula 
interest to those planning a peer teaching program are Identified. 
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CHAPTER 2i BACKGROUND . 

Informally, at least, students helping each other learn has been a 
feature of education since children first were assembled into classes. 
Wright (1960), for example, cites the first century Roman educator, 
Q'uintilian, as, recognizing the value of peer tutoring. Wright also notes 
that mutual instruction by classmates dates back to ancient times in 
Hindu schools. The more -^deliberate use of- students in teaching, role^ did 
not become widespread, how^^f^-;jAintlT late in the eighteenth century when 
the Industrial Revolution awakened public interest in formal education. 
The history of peer tutoring in American schools begins at that ^oint. 

Lancast er's Monitors ■ , 

■ ^ - - ~ + ^ ■ 

While in his early twenties, the Englishman, Joseph Lancaster (1778- 

1838) took it upon himself to charitably offer the rudiments of classical 

instruction to a handful of needy children in London. The crowds of 

youngsters who appeared at his door overwhelmed him, however, and lacking , 

assistants, he set himeslf to working out the details of a procedure which 

would allow some of his punils to teach the others. His notions rapidly 

evolved and by age 30vwhen he imigrated to the 'Jni ted States, his method^ 

already had achieved a fqothold in several East Coast cities. 

The. Lancaster i an method demonstrated, more than anything- else, that 
education ne3d not depend* on the immediate presence of a recognized master. 
A single teacher presented each 'tessoh to 20 or more "monitors"- who then 
taught that lesson to an assigned group of 10 9r so pupils. In this way, 
every school -could enroll hundreds of students at the expense of but one 
teacher. A typical lesson consisted of a rule followed, by examples ^ 



presented in drill-like fashion* All activities were to be carried out 
with almost military precision, including not only assigned -lessons but 
even movement about the schoolroom and the removing of hats in the morning* 

Aside from*monitors selected for teaching duties, others j^ere chosen 
to take attendance, verify pupil attainment, and take charge of materials* 
There was even a monitor diesignated to monitor the other monitors. The 
teacher, in most versions of the*system;i had little to do since Lancaster's, 
planning had anticipated almost every schoolroom event. This rigidity in ^ 

• o 

hi 

Lancaster's approach led those capable of becoming monitors to leave 

school and-tak^ay i ng-pos-i-t-i onsrelsewhere*. -When-tmtrai ned women-^wh o we re^ — 

h . ^ 

subsequently hired as replacements proved not up to the-task, programs of 
training young women in the art of teaching were established, creating, 
in essence, the first normal schools. Only at this point did "profession- 
'alsim" become a factor in pedagogy, a development which ultimately made 
possible the abandonment of the very explicit routines inherent in Lancaster 
system.. * . . ' 



Lancaster's general method of instruction (Lancaster, 1808) made • 
fundamental education {plausible and affordable for the ui^ban masses. 
Without Lancaster's timely recognition that students themselves could be^ 
valuable instructional resources, education for everyone might never have 
become commonplace. Yet, while many of his detailed ideas v^re highly 
innovative, such as rounding the cprners or\ pupiV desks to reduce injuries 
and giving rewards in the form of tickets which later could be turned in 
for prizes, the need for very low cost instruction all but disappeared in 
this country. His rudimentary schools gradually were replaced by the more 
traditional institutions that have characterized education ever since. 



Rural Educ ation 

— ^ — < 

J Another traditional pattern of peer tutoring evolved in th^ operation 
of the one-room schools which constituted a large< segment of out educational 
system until as recently as a generation ago. As will be described shortly, 
the pupils tTiemselves are still an important part of the learningf process 
fn the thousands of rural schools which continue to survive today. Their 
role, which has not changed greatly in the intervening period, was clearly 
described in a popular teaqher-training text of some 50 years ^go: 



Nearly always there will be some/older pupils who can 

- ~ ben^ui ckiy~s hwrr how^o" assislr wi t'h- the-you nger-ones • 

These older pupils should be appointed for this work. 

It will be very helpful*' for them, and will permit 

the teacher to give more time to other things. 'After " 

a teacher has taught a reading or number less.on to 

first or second grade, some, older pupils, who has been 

called to watch the lesson, can carry on the drill 

by showing cards ^for sight work,^and by pointing to ^ 

figures to be combined for number practice. Older 

pupils can conduct spelling lessons and cprrect 

written spelling. This will make the older ones more 

thorough, and it will help to organize the school 

into a wholesome working community. Different ones * 

may be assigned these duties in turn, thus not 

making it, a burden. (Woofter, 1917, pp. 52-54) 

■I . • 

The Homework Helper Program * 

Although several reports^-of students teaching students were published 
before 1960 (see Oillner, 1971), recent interest in peer tutoring was 
stimulated largely by the first results from the Homework Helper Program. 
This comprehensive effort to improve education fn the urban ghettos was . 
created in 1963 by Mobilization for Youth, Inc.^, a New York City anti- 
poverty agency: According to Gartner, Kohler, and Riessman (1971)"^, the 
program began with the establishment of 9 specially ^created centers in 
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New Yoirk neighborhood elementary schools. Unlike several previous pro- 
grams staffed by adults, the homework Helper Program employed high-school 
students from the ghetto as tutors for .disadvantaged fourth- and fifth- 
graders. In the initial project, the youngeV students were tutored either 
2 or 4 hours per week from November to June during "the ol963-64 school year. 

An evaluation of this first year of operation of the centers was 
undertaken by CToward (1967). He reported that the 3,56 tutees available. 

\ 

for posttesting- gained an average of 6, months on the/ New York Tests of 

Growth in Reading if they were tutbred 4 hours weekly for the 5 months . ^ 

betygen^test administrations, and gained an average ^onths on the 

, «. , — 

test if they were tutored 2 hours weekly. Scores from 157 control subjects 

randomly selected fo'r noninclusion in the experiment showed a gain of 

only 3.5 months during the 5-month period. Both the tutees and their 

control counterparts averaged a little mor^ than 11 months below grade 

level at the start of the study. . , 

Cloward's results concerning the tutors were far more suprisirig. 
The 97 l^utors, \^ho were tenth- and el event h-graticrs showed an average gain ^ 
on the -Iowa -Si lent Reading Test of 3.4 years during the 7 months between- - 
their pretest and posttest. The equivalent finding for 57 controls who 
were randomly selected for^iionin^ in the study was only 1,7 years. 
Cloward explained that some of the gains might well be attributable to 
th^ tutors' increased familiarity with the complex directions for taking 
,the test. Despite equal experience with the test, tutors ach-^eved twice 
the g^ins of nontutors. The publication of an article describing this 
study by the New York Times on 29 October 1967 brought attention to the 
program and the possible benefjts that can accrue to children who tutor 
oth^r children. . < n 
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The CrosS'Age Helping Program - > 

^ .Since 1962, Peggy and Ronald Lippitt at the University of Michigan 

have been exploring, the consequences of peer tutoring on the social development 

. of participating students. Their approach, the Cross-Age Helping Program, 

Is based on several principle from education and social psychology 

if ' ■ ' . - . ^ ' 

(Lip^itt,*Lippitt and Eiseman, l97l). First, an older child can be an 

important source of influence for younger ones. Second, the best way for , . 

an older child to learn Js by helping somebody else learn. Third, further 

- "\ ' . . 

individualizatrpn of education necessarily will depend on older students, 

who both are available as, resources and can benefit from helping younger 

children. And fourth, the tutoring Experience tends to positively change 

" the older children's attitudes toward education, their teachers, and them- 

selves. „ ' c . 

In the Lippitt program, N;he tutoring periods last -from 20 to 50 
minutes., depending on the age and interests of the younger children, and 
are held 3 or 4 days per week;-- The participants' teachers schedule the 
sessiotis so/they will not interfere with either the tutor's or the'tutee's 

regular classwo rk. ^ *Any con venie nt place is us€rd,.juch as th e younger — . 

child's desk, the /ear of the room, or a hallway. The content varies and 
^ , has included reading, writing,\spelling, mathematics, physical education • v 

. and shop^. In most' instances, the^younger children receive help individually, 
although small groups of tutees sometimes are formed. Tutors typically 
are fifth and sixth graders, but have t*anged frorn fourth graders to senior 
high school students. Generally, the tutees are first and second graders. 
"■ * Although children in the same grade can help each' other, the Lippitts feel 
the best results are obtained v(hen the age difference is 3 or more years. 
Tutoring relationships\an be directed at enrichment for brighter students, 

^ - • . • . . . -14- 
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%ut the benefits to both children seem most evident when older pupils 
performing below their grade level help younger children who also are 
behind. ' . ■ ' 

Training for the older children is particularly- important. In addi- 

« 

tion to their periodic conterences with the younger c^*ld's teacher, the 
tutors are expected to attend regular weekly seminars. During the seminars. 
Which very often are part of their regular school program, the older 
children learn ^to diagnose learning difficulties, recognize the importance' 
of learning, improve their relationships with younger children, understand 
the younger child's self-image and attitudes, 'consider alternate ways of 
handling learning situations, and use their colleagues in tte seminar 
group as a resource for problem solving. Voluntary participation in the 
program is stressed because experience with the Cross-Age Helping Program 
has shown that the tutors will be maximally motivated this way if enough 

support also is given. 

^ ^ * 

-""""A' sizablfe. number of school districts throughout the country have 
adopted the Lippitt's program. There haVe beeh,. few, empirically oriented 
evaluations of it s effectiveness, however , perhap s because of the program's 
emphasis on difficult-to-measure social benefits. The most extensive 
evaluation, conducted in California's Ontario-Montclair School District in 
1970, involved 60 students in the fourth, fifth and sixth grades as the 
totees and 60 eighth graders as their tutors fLippitt, Lippitt and Eiseman, 
1971). Over the 7-month assessment period, the tutors gained an added 3 
months of growth in reading and' mathematics, and 2 months in language, over 
nonparticipating controls. The younger children's gains exceeded those 
of their controls by 2 mQhths"4Q reaching and 1. month in language. Both 
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groups exceeded their counterparts- on improvements 1n self-concept, leader- 
ship, disci piliae, and other social measured. 

The Youth Tutoring Youth Program ^ 

In 1967, another major program was initiated in Newark and Philadelphia 

under the direction of Mary Conway Kohler. In many respects, the design ' 

of the Youth Tutoring Youth program was similar to the New York Homework . 

Helper program already described,: However, based on the results of that 

earlier effort, emphasis was directed primarily toward the 'tutors who were 

chosen to participate because'they were significantly behind grade, level 

in reading ability* The *tutoH» who were selected from among Neigh borhood 

Youth Corps enrol lees, were ^disadvantaged ghetto teenagers thought likely 

to leave school. Although Federal funds^^were made 'avail able for their. 

♦ 

salaries, identifying other usefal social and community service tasks that 
could be performed by the enrol lees had proved difficult. 

The design for the Youth Tutoring Youth program thiis met an urgent 
need for both the constructive employment and educational growth of low- 
income teenagers. At the same time, it afforded th^em an opportunity to 
help younger gh etto c hildren gain moreL^from school. Generally, each tutor 
was responsible for 2 tutees, helping each of them 2 hours per day, 4 
days ^per week 'during ""the summer of 1967 (jSartner, Kohler and Riessman^ 
1971). During the 6 weeks of this pilot program, the l4- and 15-year-6ld 
tutors, who were the prime concern in this study, gained considerably "in 
^reading skills. The Philadelphia tutbrs, who averaged 0.4 grades behind 
'in reading at the beginning of the sumrper, increased a full grade level. 
The Newark tutors, who avenged 2.9 grades below their age level, advanced 
a full 3.7 years in the course of the study. 



In addition, various attitude chang/^ were observed, such as the pride 
the tutors evidenced, their creativity in preparing instructional materials 
for their charges, and their new found interest in independent reading. 
So Impressive were these results that similar Youth Tutoring Youth programs 
quickly were biegun in -Detroit,. Washington,, and Los Angeles following both 
after-school and sunmer schedules. By the fall of 1970, more than 200 
school districts throughout the country were known to be^,)ising the program 
(Gartner, Kohler and Riessman, 1971). In addition, the concept was 
incorporated into the U.S. Office of Education's Career Opportunities 
Pro^gram whi ch was operating in . 131 communities in all 50'States. 

A key philosophy of the Youth Tiftorjng Youth program has been^its • 
willingness to rely on the "i^nner resources" of the unde^achieving, 
disadvantaged youths hired to serve as tutors. By giving them full 
responsibility for the^ tutoring of younger children, they ar,e expected to 
grow in confidence, self-image and individual! development. The tutor is 
given the freedom to select the content of the tutprial sessions and 
devise the learning experiences and materials that^will be presejnted to 
the tutee. As a c^onsequence, the tutors tend to devote an amazing amount 
of effort to develof^ing exercises that will be both pleasurable for 
younger children and^hetpful in improving their skills. 

-Innovatioh and a approach to^the tutoring task are 

encouraged. As in the l^ppitts' program, training is. considered an essential 
requisite to success. Iri\this case, however, emphasis is given to training 
the teachers, community representatives, and school administrators who 
will direct the program in their own school districts. These individuals 
are brought to an existing Youth Tutoring Youth, center for 2 to 6 



.days to wdrk with the staff and tutors of the ongoing project and learn 
from them how the program should operate. Special attention is given to 
letting" these prospective supervisors see for themselves the seriousness 
and industriousness shown by the tutors as they go about their activities. 

The Dedham Project ^ 

Still another sy^stematic effort to introduce peer tutoring to meet 
educational needs was begun by Donald Durrell and his associates in the 
Boston, Massachusetts area in the mid-1950's (Durrell and Palos, 1956), 
The basis for these programs were *'Pupil Study Teams" consisting of pairs 
or small groups of children working together on classroom assignments r 
Typically, 3 to 5 children would be assembled into a Study team and 
asked to work out answers to a number of questions. By completing the 
assignment collectively, ±he children not only'seem to. enjoyo school more, 
but profit as well frdm the increased opportunity to express their ideas 
and discuss the ideas of others. .Either homogeneous or heterogeneous 
groups, can be used depending on the nature of the assignment and what kind 
of interaction and practice the teacher wants to encourage. 

^ A test of DurrelVs program was carried out in Dedham, Massachusetts 
during the 1958-59 school year. A totAl of 803 students from 35 fourth-, 
fifth-, and: sixth-grade classrooms participated. A variety of study team 
activities designed for core educational subjects were used throughout 
the experiment under the direction of th'e classroom teachers and during 
normal class time. Comparisons^' with the performance of each teacher's cla 
for the preceding year indicated meaningful improvements in achievement 
for fast, average, and slpw learners in grades 5 and 6, although not for 
grade 4. Altogether, the sixth-grade students averaged 6 months greater 
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gain in achievement than their controls, and the fifth graders averaged 
4 months additional achievement (DurreVI, 1960). 

These more widely known peer tutoring programs have served as models 
for hundreds of programs that since have appeared in both large and small 
schools everywhere in the country. They are not the only models that 
could be used to plan a new program, however. Some schools have adopted 
5till other approaches or have created their own versipn of an existing 
program. Examples ^f many of the more prominent and innovative of these 
newer programs are described in the following chapters. 
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-CHAPTER 3. STRUCTURED PEER TirTORING' . 
Instruction 1n the programs already described .is more orjess left 



to reme^ly ^P^l 



in the hands *jf the. tutor and is, meant to remedy apprflrent^defects in on- 
going classroom instruction. This is not characteristic of all peer 
tutoring programs* It alsp is. possible to begin with'^the tutorial concept 
and then construct an entire instructional system around the use of stu-' 
dents or other nonprofessionals as the system's priiftary teaching resources* 

• In these peer programs, ^t^struction consists of ^carefully structured;- * 

'V'' ' ' '''^ " ■ ' ' ' • 

materials administered to the learner by another student in precisely* , 

defined sequences. The procedure permits many more students to practice 

simultaneously than is generally possible when an individual teache>^pks 

with an entire class. * ' . 

The SWRL PT^ogram " * 

One of the more comprehensive of these structured programs was 
developed by Niedermeyer and his associates at the Southwest Regional 
Laboratory for Educational Research\and Development (SWRL). This system 
• Was designed for use with SWgL's "Beginning Reading Program," published by 



Ginn and Company. The materials represent a corripcehensive reading curric- 
ulum for elementary schools which begins at the kindergarten level. By 
the end of the first year of instruction, most preschool children who' 
learn from the program are able to recognize the worda on a basic word 
list, sound out unfamiliar words, and demonstrate their compreheni>ion on 
a test built around tihe basic words. 

, Because considerable individual practice is required to reach these 

^ goals, an accompanying in-school tutorial program was prepared for lise 

/ • 
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*flth the Beginning Reading materials. In it, fifth- and sixth-grade 
tutors help any kincergarten children who are falling behind; The key 

« 

principle underlying the progr.am. is that, for learning tasks requiring 
extensive repetition, nonprofessional tutors can effectively but in- 
expensively be' used to strengthen Teaming originally present,ed by the 
classroom teacher. Tutoring sessions "are 20 minutes lojfig and are held 3. 
times par week during regular school hours. Specially prepared remedial 
ejjerc^^es are prescriberf for each, tutee based on diagnostic test if^eSults. 
obtained after each 3-week learning untt. 

An evaluation compared pupils in 4 schools .where tutoring was used 
with pupils in 4 similar schools who received any needed remedial 
instruction froni their regular teacher. The tutors and teachers used 
identical r^edial exercises. The gains made by the 57 children helped by 
tutors were significantly greater than the gains madg by ihe .39-pupils 
.Helped bytheir own teachers. A related, study yielded similar iresults, 
with those receiving Iremediation from both their tfeachers and tutors ga4ri- 
ing-- approximately 6 times what was gained by those pupils ''Who received 
remediation. from the'ir regular teachers alone (Niedermeyer and Ellis, 1972) 

The .designer' of the .tutoring program, Fred Niedermeyer', feels- that 
effective tutoring .involves -"ipuch more than- simply placing' tutor and 
learner ^together and .Hoping that 'something good' will happen." He * 
believes that a thoroughly structured system is essential to the large- 

V 

scale use of tutors; Without structure, tutor-6ased<tnJtruction may be 
inefficient and ineffective,. A teacher may have the training^ b'ackground. 
and experience needed to salvage instruction based on poor mater.ials, but 
this is beyond a tutor's capability. Niedermeyer 's research has shown 



that the tutors must be trained carefully if the program is to work. 
However, because of the support provided by the materials, training for 
his program can be accomplished in only 1 or 2 hours: 

The Structured Tutorial Reading Program 

One of the most^experienced creators of highly structured tutorial 
♦ 

programs is Grant Harrison at Brigham Young University. His efforts have 
been directed at more systfematically introducing reading to' nonreaders. 
He sees his approach as a combination of programme^ instruction and audio- 
teaching, two ingredient^s wbich are particularly necessary when working^ 
with students who are not yet abje to read. The basic materials included 
in his Beginning Reading Program are very precise, but somewhat limited 
in their objectives because not all letter sounds are covered. Nevertheless 
a student who completes the first book is able to read a ni^nber of simple 
stories based on what he has learned. At the end of the second book, tie 
is expected* to be able to read far .more complex materials containing 
words such as "bracelet*' or "circumstances." 

Very elaborate instructions have been prepared for the tutors, who 
may be older students or adults, on what to do at each step. of the program. 
Profile sheets prepared on the basis of each child's entering performance 
indicate what instruction is required. When tutoring begins, flash cards 
are used to provide practice 'on the individual skills that child needs to 
master. Instructions to the tutor on how to, use the cards, what to say, / 
and even how to arrange the chairs for the tutorial session are carefully 
laid out* the learner gradually proceeds through increasingjly difficult 
decoding exercises anjd on to reading the stories. For most situations, it 
is recoTiimended that tutoring be limited to one half hour per day. Between 
8 and 15 hours are required to complete each volume.* 
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The results obtained with this approach have been generally positive 
In one unpublished study carried out by Harrison, 100 6-year-old and 43 
7-year-old nonreaders In the Provo, Utah, elementary schools were taught - 
the contents of the first volume of Beginning Reading over a 6-week period 
by voTOnteering older students" The~6^ar-olds rose from an average^ ~ 
score of under 20 percent on the pretest to over 70' percent on the post- 
test. Approximately 60 percent of the first graders were able to read; 
stories for themselves by the end of program. Comparable results were 
obtained for the second graders, In another unpublished study, Harrison 
found that 156 nonreading secori'd graders obtained an average score of over 

. 80 percent on the end- of -program test- after being helped 'by fourth-,' fifth-, 
and sixth-grade students. Tutoring sessions were 15 minutes in length, 
4 days per week, for 5 months. The performance of these learners, after 

^ tutoring, was then equivalent to that of students of the same age who had . 
not been in need of remedial help. ~ - 

Programmed' Tutoring . / " 

Another advocate ^f structured tutoring has been Douglas Ell son and 
his asscgiat'es.at the University of Indiana. The Programmed Tutoring ap- 
proach, is- based on the notion that careful ly:.controned, reinforced practice 
is essential to learning. Although this kind of practice often can be 
organized for learners who are capable of f. oil owing directions by themselves, 
this obviously is not possible for those gust beginning to read. Further- 
more, children at this age are likely to be quite variable in what they, 
already know. At this point, in their education, the content of instruction 
should be highly individualized. On the other hand, demonstrably success- 
ful teaching routines should be applied to, the content that is taught to 
insure instructional success. 

-23- 
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The tutors In Ell son's approach are responsible for following a. care- 

i 

fully defined procedure for each item in each.day's lesson. For example, 
the child may be asked to read the words on a. sejries of flash cards. If 
the lelarner responds correctly, the tutor rewards the pupil -and continues 
onrto-the next-card:^ — ^If^he learner makes an error, the tutor coaches *the 
younger child until the correct response is given. After the cards have 
been gone through once, those not requiring coaching are eliminated and 
the process is repeafted Unti 1 all words are^given correctly without aid. 
Coaching methods may vary depending on the type of lesson, but they always 
are explicitly prescribed. 

in a field test of one group of materials, 34 first-grade children 
were tutored in reading in addition to their regular classroom instruction 
(Ellson, et al., 1965). Two 15-minute tutoring sessions were held daily 
for a period of 12 weeks. Standardized, achievement test scores showed 
that the progress of the participating children was about 17 percent 
greater than that of an equivalent number of other first graders who 
received only their regular classroom instruction. ' ^ 

Peer-Medirated Instruction; . 

A materials-based program in spelling, vocabulary and other remedial 
English skills has been described by Rosenbaum (1973). His Peer-Mediated^ 
Instruction model grew out of his eajlier work on computer-assisted 
instruction of the kind in which the sequence and content of each step in 
the lesson is determined by the student's response to the preceding steps- 
While it was recognized that this type of CAI has considerable merit, it 
seemed too expensive "a process to be adopted widely by the schools. As an 

alternative, Rosenbaum suggested that students work in pairs. With each - 

^ ' » ' *. • 
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student taking turns simulating the role of the computer for his partner. 
.This, he found'; cquld be donejwith almost no training for the tutors if 

■■ ' . f . . - - •■ - 

the t2isks were carefully s.tructtrred. 

The first- test of t his approach Was conducted , with 20 third-g rade 
students" in a New York City public school. The content consisted of a 
series of exercise materials designed to teach the correct spelling of ^ 
120 words. At the beginning of eactr session, the participating students 
were randomly paired, witi) each member of the pair alternately serving 
as tutor. and learner. During the lesson, the tutor^read a list of words 
to be speTled*, along with a sentence containing the word. Fourteen words 
were presented in each lesson. As each word was read aloud, the learner 
attempted to write it. If the spelling was correct.* the tdtor continued ~ 
on with the next word;, if it was wrong, the tutor crossed out that part of 
the learner's spelling which was incorrect and presented the word again. 
If the learner was right on the second attempt, ijhe lesson proceeded. . 
*If another mistake was made," the tutor crossed out the errors in the second 

> 

attempt, wrote th§ correct spelling for the learner, and then presented' 
the foil owing. word in the lesson. After the first pass through the lesson 
had been completed, a second pa'ss was made, but this time pnly those items 
that had not been^written correctly b> the. learner during the first attempt 
wfere included. The. lesson continues in .this" fashion until- ev^ry word has 
been spell ed^porrectly. Student performance on a test of a sample of -the > 
words in the 8 lessons in this study increas^ed from 45 percent cbrrect 
to 69 percent correct, with individual students showing an increase of 
from 10 to over 40 percentage 'points. . 



A more recent study involving 252 junior and senior high school stu- 
dents in Jackson, Mississippi, focused on remedial Engl^ish skills^ In 
this experiment, which again followed the general approach of Peer-rM^diated 

o • , ' . 

- " 

Instruction, the average student at each grade level gained at least 1 
full year on the Nelson Test oyer a period of 1 inonth of instructiorT, In 
the ;Jackson study, the materials were designed to be reusable; on the 
basis'^oK their cost, it was calculated that a similar remedial program 
based on dassmates helping each other could be installed elsewhefi for 
less'than 70 cents per participating student (Rbsenbaurti, 1973).- . 

The Vanguard Teaching Model 

' Still another carefully stri-tured approach to the use of, tutors has 
been developed by Louis Bright and his associates at the Western Ins-titute 
for Science and technology (WIST), Their Vanguard Teaching Model combines 
tutorial assistance, individualized instruction, and' a system of rewards 
into a comprehensive teaching program that is both cost- and learning- 
effective (Bright, 1972). Inthe Vanguard model, tutoring is an integral 
part of in-school instruction rather than simply a resource for remedial 
needs. Each of the older children serving as a tutor is responsible for 
the reading instruction of several younger children. 

The special tutoring sessions occupy an hour -to an hour and a half of 
the regular school day. At the beginning of each session, the learner is 
assigned an individual learning task by a tutor, who also is responsible 
for the work of between 2 and 10 other students. As soon as the, learner 
completes the task, which" usually is in the form of one or more exercise 
sheets, it is evaluated by the tutor. If the preset criterion level has 
been reached, the learner is awarded some number of "points" by the tutor 
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delivered by punching holes in the learner's record card. If the criterion 
was nc-t reached, the learner must, repeat the lesson. Learners who fail 
the same unit subsequently are assigned an alternative exercise/or, if 
necessary, given individual help by the tutor. 

The use of carefully controlled rewards is crucial to -the system. 
No punishment is ever <jiven. Instead, progress through the units, as well 
as the learner's apparent concentration and other desirable behavior, is 
rewarded with points which can be traded, at any time during the learning, 
ses$ion, for permission to spend time in a separate recreational area 
supervised^ by additional tutors- Here the learner can play with toys and 
various games, draw, or do other things most children consider fun. 
Alternatively, points can be saved and later traded for trips to buy ice 
cream, visits to the zoo, or for invitations to parties. The tutors also, 
are rewarded by points which* they similarly can trade for desirable prizes 
and activities. . - 

The learning tasks assigned by the tutors are determined on the basis 
of diagnostic test results and the learner's actual progress through thd 
instructional exercises. Wall charts .are used to help the tutors formulate 
an accurate prescription, or assignment; for each child each day. When 
appropriate, the tutors also are expected to, devise new activities, par- 
ticularly for' problem students. The use of these informal materials, as 
well as tutor-suggested deviations from the laid-out sequence of exercises, 
alwaiys must be checked with one of the program^s teachers before being; 
implemented. Because of the amount of responsibility gi^en to the tutors, 
they are closely supervised. In addition, they participate in a 10- to 
15-hour training program and meet together daily with the teachers. 

33 
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One type of material used in -the Vanguard program is the specially 
designed WIST Reading Program which allows each learner to work without 
.help. 'Designed for beginning. learners, it teaches them the sounds of 21 
letters plus the sounds of one-syllable words made up of these letters. 
At the end of the program a student is able to read more than 200^ words. <^ 
student materials consist of exercise sheets, recordled tape cassettes,-^ and 
various enrichment and remedial materials such as story. tapes and word 
books. As the student looks at a strip of pictures in each word recogni- 
tion exercise, the appropriate instructions are heaVd on a cassette recorder 
which the student operates. 

The Vanguard program has been tested in a. number of different settings, 
and the results are encouraging. In one^ study, 29 5-year-olds tutored^ 
by sixth graders using the WIST materials increased their scores on the 
Metropolitan Reading Readiness Test from the 7th to the 44th percentile in 
6 months (Bright, 1972).* In another study, 17 first graders were tutored 
by a group of 8 fifth-grade students, again . with the WIST materials. 
During the 6 weeks of the demonstration project, the average learner gained 
6 months on the Wide Range Achievement Test (Bright ^ahd Calosimo, 1971). 
Improvements also were reported in the behavior of both the learners and 
the tutors as a functipn of the reward program. 



The Use of Structured PVograms v*' 

Three conclusions are suggested by this, brief survey of highly 
structured' uses of peer tutoring. First,* the systems work; they consis- 
tently -improve the performance of learners, at least on the specific 

„ r „ ' 

skills cover(^d by the instructional materials. Furthermore, the learners 
who participated in almost every test of these programs were from educa- 
tionally disadvantaged groups including Spanish-speaking Americans, inner- 
city children, American Indians, and the mentally retarded. Many of these 
disadvantaged students may need the carefully sequenced, step-by-step 
instruction which these programs provide^ to overcome their de.ficits. - 
Certainly, schools where present educational programs directed at basic 
skills are not effective should consider structured peer tutoring for 
students in need, of compensatory instruction. 

o 

On the other hand, .available research fejils to suggest that these pro- 
grams are uniquely better than alternative approaches, particularly for 
students who are riot disadvantaged. Typically, studies reporting favorable 
outcomes following the use of structured tutoring do not contrast their 
results with what would be produced by an equivalent amount of.conventional 
instruction. In a ^udy by Ronshausen (1974), for example, an arithmetic 
program based on Ellson's Programmed Tutoring approach yielded a significant, 
gain on the mathematics subtests of the Metropolitan Achievement Tests for 
students who received an average of 24 hours of tutoring in addition to 
their regular classroom^. instruction, but not for a second group which 
avev^aged only 15 hours. This niay be an important consideration for schools . 
reasonably satisfied with their present reading or mathematics instruction.. 
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A second conclusion is that most structured programs represent changes 
in curriculum as well as in teaching methods. The materials tend to be 
rigid and, consequently, boring. The tutors are given little freedom to 
adapt the instruction to the individual interests, of the learners. The 
cdntents*'Trequently are limited to a core of slills selected by the 
developers of the program and these may not coincide with an authorized 
syllabus. Changing the curriculum in order to make use of peer tutorihg 

O t 

could be difficult and expensive. ^ \ ^ 

The third conclusion is that existing structured peer tutoring pro- 
grams are directed prima rilyo at benefits for the learners. There is no 
evidence to suggest any advantages for the tutors similar to those reported 
for the Youth Tutoring Youth and Homework Helper programs. There also is 
noTeason to expect" participants to exhibit the social growth aimed for 
by the Lippitts in their Cross-Age Helping program, although Bright and 
his associates have reported reductions in disruptive behavior among both 
^learners^ and tutors in the Vanguard program. 



\ 
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CHAPTER 4. FLEXIBLE PEER TUTORING 

_ _ V 

^ ~ ' ' " " * » 

Most peer tutoring programs have far less structure than those 

described in the previous chapter. The responsibilities of the tutors are 

more variable, the aiims of the sessions are more flexible, and the needs 

served by the programs are more diversified. These Tess structured pro- 

grams have considerable appeal as models because" each school or classroom 

^ can freely adjust its use of peer tutoving to meet the unique, .and some- 

times changing, requirements of its otuc^ehts. The breadth of differences 

among typical programs is illustrated by the following examples. . 

Fredonia, New York 

In this small program, 16 students in the fifth and sixth grades at 

the Wheel ock School voluntarily offered help to an equal number of second 

< 

and third graders in maths over a period of three months during the 1971- 
72 school year (Mohan, 1972). All participants earlier had been identified 
as being among the lowest tenth of their classes in scholastic motivation. 
Following a brief trailing session for the tutors, the twice-weekly tutor-vl^ 
ing sessions Began. Each tutor was given a criterion test representing 
what the tutee was to achieve during the hour-long session, but the conduct 
of the lesson was left to the older child. Schedules for the tutorial ses- 
'sions were worked out by the 2 teachers.^ • 

All 19 of the teachers involved With the program felt their pupils 
enjoyed the experience, 16 of them* noted benefits for the participating 
children, and 15 felt the program should be continued. The 4 teachers 
who believed otherwise were concerned mainly with the effects of the pro- 
gram on lesson scheduling for their^own classrooms. Questionnaires 
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Indicated the parents of 30 of the 32 children felt they benefited from 

the program and 28 recommended the program be continued. The students 

unanimously liked the program, felt they benefited from It, and wanted 
to see It continued. 
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Objective rneasures were administered' to both the participating stu- 
dents an'd a, roughly equal number of ndnparticipatinjg controls. The tutees 
showed a notably greater improvement In self -reported' motivation than their 
counterparts during the study, and obtained an average posttest math score 

' ■ ■■ . • -/' 

more than 3"^t1mes that of those whoi-41d not participate. • The tutors 
similarly evidenced relative gains in attitude and teactier-observed moti- 
yatlon." And, as: has been foUnd in a number of other studies, the tutors 
gained substantially in math achievement as a result of helping others. 
Their posUest math scores were nearly twice those of corresponding stu- 
dents who were not included in the*^ program. 

Los Angeles County. California ' ^ 

In the Los Angeles area, a Neighborhood Youth ^orps summer project was . 
planned around a program- of tutorial assistance to slow readers in elemen- 
tary Schools from 16 school districts (Landrum and Martin, 1970). Tutors 
were selected ^rom among high-school age applicants who were from low- 
Income families, had withdrawn from school or had indicated their intent 
to drop out, and were at least 2 years below grade level on standardized 
reading tests. The tutors were paid an hourly rate for their parti ci- 
pation.' The tutees were fourth-, fifth-., ahd sixth-grade students enrolled. 
In a remedial summer program at their owfi elementary schools. A teacher 
^at each school trained and regularly supervised the 5 to 7 tutors 
assigned to his room throughout the 6-week period. 

« 
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' Each daiTy tutoring session lasted 2 hours. The tutors worked first 
with one child and then with a second, so twice as many learners as tutors 

♦ 

participated in the program. An assessment of reading achievement during 
one year of the project showed that the 686 tutees gained an average df 4.8 
months-^duri the 6-weelr periods At the-samr-t1m€tT-the-343-\i|itprs- ™ 
assisted them improved an average of 8. S months in their grade placement 
in reading. There also was some evidence that the tutors were more likely 
to have satisfactory attendance, attain passing grades and complete high 
school than similar students who did not have experience in tutoring other 
children. ' ^ . ^ 

Springfield, Massachusetts * . , , 

As an experiment, 12. underachieving boys in the' seventh grade were 
asked to tutor 12 underachieving boys in the third grade for a, period of 
5;months (Erickson and Cromack, 1972). Tutoring sessions lasting'a half 
hour each were scheduled twice a week. During a. session, the tutors read 
to the learner'^, played oral word games and talked with them tcf. strengthen ' 
their oral language^skills. The participating third graders gained 3 times, 
morp from the experience, as shown by standardized reading scores, than their 
nonparticipating classmates. ResuUs for the tutors, whefi, compared with 
the test scores of the remaining students in their class, did nQt'^*ndicate 
any appreciable improvement in measured reading skill, however. 

New Haven, Connecticut ' \ ' ' 

At the Prince Street School, 16 sixth-grade pupils were recruited to. 
help first graders who were falling .behind in reading (Criscuolo, 
1973). The tutors were' chosen specificaUy because .of their own behavior- 
al, attendance, and reading problems. Tutoring sessions were held durihg 
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2 half-hour sessions each xeek for 30 wefeks. During the sessions, the 
tutors used simple -reading materials and games chosen by the school's read- 
ing teacher as ^appropriate for <the learners. The rea<11n^ teacher ajso 
"conducted weekly training and lesson planning isessions with the tutors, 
and coordinated" the program'? activities with the first-grade teachers. 

* % 

K " \ 

No systematic evaluation .of progress made by the tutees was carried 
out. Assessments we're made, however, of changes in the attitudes, atten- 
dance, and achievement l€Vel of the participating tutors. Measures of 
attitude and. attendance showed no meaningfyl improvement for the sixth 
graders^" although their own teachers felt they had become more enthusiastic 
about their own work. Achievement Pleasures were somewhat surprising.. 
Over the year, the sixth-grade pupils made about their expected progress 
In arithmetic but actually lost ground in ,their reading skills. 

Los Angeles'City. California 

The entire Soto Street School was reorganfled during the 1967-68 
school year to accommodate intergrade tutoring for all of its pupils 

(Ebersote and Dewitt, 1972). through staggered class schedules in the 

0 

lower grades, poor readers arrived early so they could be helped by older 
'students, and the better 'readers stayed late so they too could receive 
individual assistance. Half of the upper-grade pupils served as tutors 
during each of these periods. Each daily tutoring se'ssion lasted about 
20 minutes and followed a carefully tested procedure of word review, story 
reading, and word study. J - • ^- 

. The results, as measured by standardized reading tests, not only 
demonstrated gains for the pc^rtici pants, but alsd showed improvements In 
the^agnltude of these gains from .year to year. Prior to the program, for 
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' example, only 4 percent of the first Naders were 'achieving a satisfactory 
level of reading performance: This grew .to 25 percent 'following thetfirst 
year^of tutoring, to 35 percent during the^se^ond'year, yand'to 41 percent 
at the end of Vhe'third year, test findings also shoWed that the effects 
were cumulative. While only 4 percent of those-who were first graders 
before beginning of the<program reached satisfactory reading levels during 
that year, 81 percent of these same students were acceptable readers, as 
fiftn graders following 4' years of participation as learners and then 
tutors in the program* 

^ Differences. Among Programs , 
^ Even these few descriptions reflect the substantial differences which 

exi:st in How programs have been designed. It would be helpful, of course, 

. to be able to look to research results for guidance in deciding which kind 
of program would best meet some outstanding need'. Unfortunately,^ however, 
there is very little empirical .evidence which is useful in planning a 
flexible program similar to those most schools, have adopted. Most reports 
on peer tutoring describe case studies rather than experiments. 
These studies show the effects of some use of peer tutoring compared with 
not using it, but- they ordinarily .do not include the systematic 
innnipulatio.n of program features to see if meaningful differences result. 

The. more rigorous experiments that have been reported generally have 
little in common with the programs that have produced the most substantial 
O'sJtcomes. .Almost all of the successful programs already described, for. ^ ' 
instance, were carried. out oVef^a period of at least several months. If 
that long a period is required for success, a research finding that classroom, 
instruction is more efficient that tutoring when learning is measured 
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following a single 30-minute tutorki sess.ion (Bausell, Moody arid Walzl,. 
1972) simply is not relevant to program planners. This^'same limitation 
Is evident in a study .by.Cicirelli (1972) on the effect. of sex differences 
In, the pairing of students on the outcomes of a single,' lO-minute tutoring, 
session and an experiment by Richer (1973) on whether it was better to 
be tutor or learner when children in the same grade were paired for 2 
15-minute tutoring sessions. - 

Longer experiments which might provide more useful guidance tend to 
yield insignificant differences among treatment groups or tend to measure 
only narrow outcomes. For instance, Salomon and Achenbach (1974) studied 
tfie effects of 10 weeks of tutoring on fifth-grade students whose reason- 
ing performance was overly dependent on situational cues. No differences 
appeared among groups tutored by adults, seventh graders who themselves 
were overly dependent on ituational cues» or seventh graders who were not 
cue dependent* although all learner groups showed significant gains over 
untutored controls. ^Ramirez (1971) found that sixth graders who tutored 
first graders for, 2. to 5 months did not improve their problem-solving 
skills more than control sixth graders. However, informal observations 
of attitudinal chahgeso*n the tutors by the school staff led the school to 
request the contlnua^/ion of the program in the following year. 

Nevertheless, when'^he overall pattern of results froih caSe* studies 

and experimentiail investigations are combined, several conclusions concerning 

/ 

flexible peer tutoring emerge. First, an overwhelming proportion of reports 

/ ^ 

favor peer tutoring. Many present no*^ quantitative evidence, describe only 
the outcome of interest to the investigator, or give results which are 
Statistically significant but represent only small magnitudes of improve- 

r * 
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ment. It also Is quite possible that programs with TfesS favorable out- 
comes are less likely to be reported. Yet, there jire a sufficient number 
of positive reports to conclude that flexible peer tutoring can produce 
substantial benefits. 

Second, the diversity of successful programs suggests that combinations 

' ' ' ' 

of program features rather than individual variables deternjine the results ♦ 
The characteristics of the tutors/ for example, are likely to influence 
their training and their supervision. All three then work together to 
influence program outcomes. Young or less able tutors nefd more training 
than other tutors-but, onca this training is given, a program using fifth 
graders as tutors probably will do as well as one using seventh graders. 
What seems to be mit important is that all part^ of a program fit together 
and that each part is practical for the school where' the program is to 
operate. ^ 

Third, the advantages of peer tutoring may be most evident when the 
, program deliberately introduces types of learning experiences which 
contrast with those already available in the students' regular classroom. 
Learners who have fallen behind their class already have received special * 
attention from their teacher; the advantages of tutoring may result from 
the tutor offering a, fresh point of view or new approach to help the 
learners overcome their problems. Similarly, tutors who need §idditional 
practice or confidence ma^y profit from a tutoring program because that 
self-directed learning experience is:different from their usual classroom 
assignments. For this reason, a peer tutoring program that is effective 
in one setting may not be as effective in other settings where the students' 
heeds- are different because a different approach to instruction routinely 
is used. 43 ^ ' 
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The Components of Successful Programs 

One reason why case studies describing successful programs do not 
permit many conclusions about how other programs should be designed is 
that most programs seem to have been adjusted as they went along to eliminate 
problems and heighten benefits. Any peer tutoring program which attempts 
to meet the needs of students in a specific school or classroom probably 
requires a similar period of development during which the original design 
4s. modified on the basis of feedback from teachers and participants. 
Copying a program that was successful elsewhere can be a difficult task and 
may not yield equally satisfying outcomes. Existing programs can be 
examined, ori the other hand, to identify the features which most program" 
designers feel are important enough to describe. These are aspects of peer 
tutoring which ought to be considered when any new program is being 
planned. . 

1. Learners range from- preschoolers to university students. Success- 
ful programs at all levels have been reported, but programs which attempt 
to focus on learners from more than 2 or 3 grades are rare. Typically, 
tutoring is offered either to all studetitsjn the receiving class or to 
those most in need of remedial assistance; ^ 




2. Tutors most often are about 3 years-oTder^|rvthe learner^^ 
although' several programs hive bee'^n reported where students in a class! 
tutor each/ other. .Gains to' the tutors tend to be more likely when the 
tuto'r^ wer/e selected because they were underachievers themselves. 




3. .Content varies from reading and mathematics to camping trips :and - 

/ - _ ! 

sports. yjhe content for any particular program seems" tp^h^-^n selected 
becaus^ the current instructional program in that area was not as^effeHllve, 

as desired. 44 
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4. . Supervision of the tutorial sessions differs among programs, but 
almost all report that some was provided either by the program coordinator, 
the receiving teachers or the sending teachers. Supervision need not be 
continuous, and weekly nieeti ngs with the tutors appears to be sufficient. 

5. Training for the tutors is reported as important in almost every 
program. Typically, about 10 hours of instruction is given in preservice- - . 
sessions, and then a weekly inservice session is held for the length of 
the program. ' - 

6. Schedules for programs vary, but the more effective programs seem to 
include at least 30 hours of tutoring. This time may be spread over 

as few as 2 half-hour sessions a week for the school year or compacted 
to an hour each day during a B^week summer session. 

7. Pairing of tutors andjearners on the basis of ability, sex, or 
personality seems to have very modest, if any,^ influence on the .success 
of a program. Many programs have allowed the ehildfen\o p^air. themseTves- 
without any detrimental consequences. ; 

■ / ' ■ 

8. Participation by the tutors, l?arnefs and even teachers, charac- 
teristically is voluntary- iJi. most programs," and particularly those aimed at 
s ocial development. Forcing unwilling children to participate prdbably ^- 
causes unnecessary problems'. ' . 

9. Materials prepared beforehand for use in the sessions seem to be , 
required. These materials can be those used regularly by the learners, or 
they can be purchased or developed especially for the program. Tutors seem 
to gain most when they participate in the preparation of the materials they 
will use. 




10. Procedures recoitmended to the tutors vary considerably depending 
on the aims and content of the program. Most programs -do provide the 
tutors with at least som fundamental procedures which they can then adapt 
to meet their needs and the interests of the learners. 

Ultimately, enough useful research will be conducted to help planners 
devise' their peer. tutoring prpgrams on the basii of solid empirical 
.evidence. Meanwhile, the. insights and experiences of those who 
have worked with peer tutoring are the best source of information on how - 
programs should be designed. Some knowledge has been accumulated on which 
elements of a program are likely to have the greatest impact on its out- 
comes. How these elements can be combined into a p.lan wfvich will be sue-, 
cessful in a given school setting presently milst depend on thje judgment 
of those who know that setting best. It may be helpful, however, to look 
at some models for flexibly structured programs that are aimed at different 
needs. 
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Cooperati ve Practi ce , 

Perhaps the, simplest use of peer tutoring is to increase the practice 
opportunities. available* to all the students in a class. The traditional 
method of having, individual students recite or respond directly to the 
teacher alone is both time consuming and inefficient. Organizing. students 
into pairs or small groups allows many more children to practice simulta- 
neously than otherwise would be feasible in a normal classroom. Unless 
sp^ally skilled or trained, of course, most school -age tutors would not 

have a teacher's insight into the causes of errors or the necessary 

«> 

competence in overcoming mistakes. Nevertheless, there are many learning 
tasks which could be aided by additional practice opportunities even if 
unaccompanied by knowledgeable guidance. 

-40- 
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Several structured programs where this kind of tutoring has. been used 

already have been examined* In Rosenbaum's Peer-Mediated Instruction, for 

example, students take turns administering practice exercises to each other 

according to very specific instructions covering exactly what is to be 

done at each step. The ticjhtly organized reading prograins created by 

Harrison and others fojlow a similar approach. In these instances, at 

least, the only demands on the tutors are that they stick carefully to ' ^ 

the directions given them. Little or no judgment is required to assess 

the correctness of the learner's response or to demonstratie what was 

wanted if an error has been made. 

■ *• 

Particularly at the lower grades, there are large numbers of activities 
that would fit well in flexible adaptations of this approach, including 
spelling, arithmetic, and word recognition drills. Muciv of the same prac- 
tice could be incorporated into seatwork or group recitation, of course, 
bt!t tutoring could help insure that mistakes are detected, and that the 
problems which produced them are immediately remedied... Furthermore, 
practice could be better tailored to each child's unique needs by adaptive 
..pTDcedures-4«/hich permit added repetition on those items which have not yet^ 
been mastered. This kind of tutoring can be. carried out within any 
Individual classroom and. requires no special arrangements. Even the mate-' 
rials pose no problem since flash cards or simple exercise sheets will 
serve nicely. 

A number of practical classroom programs have been designed along 
these lines. In Alamo Heights, Texas, first graders' were 
paired with a classmate of roughly equal ability and were asked to take 
turns reading to each other, ^'one child read from a story appropriate 



to the^pair's ability, the other listened and made corrections. If 
neither knew the word, .a raised hand brought the teacher.' Di;sturbance$ 
were minimized by seating the children in two's around the room facing 
the walls (Getchen, ^t-al., 1973). In an experimental studly at an elemen- 
tary school in Salt Lake City, Utah, flash cards were used to teach randomly 
- selected 'pupils, unfamiliar. German words. Learning was found to be better, 
when the children worked in pairs with instructions to provide feedback 
to each other than when 'they worked alone (Myers, et al., 1965).. 

If the class is heterogeneous in ability* s^il) other tutoring 
. techniques can be tried. Students not only can grade each other's papers, 
but pairing a poorer with a, better student will allow one to coach the 
Other and identify which problems need to be. done over. Students behind 
in -reading can read aloud to a classmate who is farther ahead. This may 
not -be as helpful .as reading" to the teacher, but it perhaps is more 
constructive than" either child sitting idly waiting for Ms group's turn 
in the reading' circle. A better student also can be chosen to help a 
child make up work missed during an absence. 

The creation of learning teams of the kind described by Durrell is 
sti\l another way practice opportunities can be expanded in the ordinary 
clas^oom. Even at the lower grades, the chance to informally exchange 
information or ideas with other students might be an added encouragement 
for shy children who are reluctant to participate in teacher-led discus- 
sions. Groups also.havethe distinct advantage of allowing children to 
^ work together and cooperate on a single tissue. In some settings, at 
least, the .consens,us of the group may be a more powerful and constructive 
influ.ence on individual learners than a teacher's reply.- 

■ ' • " . 48 
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Tutorial Assistance — — ' 

Most flexible peer tutoring programs are directed at active instruc- 
tional assistance to the learner, either to remedy deficiencies or tp 
complement the regular , teaching process. Both cross-age and cross-ability 
pairings have been used, although, airrangements in which older^children 
help younger children are by far the more common. Because they are older 
than the learners, these tutors generally can be given more respcnsibility 
than in the. practice settings just described. Usually, they will be able 
to demonstrate wanted behavior since they already have mastered that skill 
or knowledge. And, because they are much nearer to the learner in age and 
stature than an adult teacher, they often can serve as a more believable 
model. ' ' 

Children themselves also are likely to be more sensitive, or at least 
perceived as more sensitive, to learning difficulties than teachers, 
Tutors are not so removed from the learning task as to be unsympathetic / 
to misunderstandings and confusions. Similarly, students in tutorial 
roles can, be far more patient toward the need for constant repetitions 
than a classroom teacher who must look after the heeds of a number of 
children simultaneously. And, finally, the learner may respond more 
openly and freely to another' child." This potential intimacy may be 
particularly beneficial where the effects of racial, economic, or ethnic 
barriers prevent easy communication between students and teachers. 

A number of design trade-offs seem to influence the results of 
tutorial assistance programs. The first concerns whether the program 
focuses on the learner or the tutor. In most learner-centered programs, 
the materials are highly structured and tutor's role Is fully and precisely 
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defined. The intent of these programs is to use available studeri;ts as 
teaching resources to increase the skills of younger children, Tho^^ who ^ 
have used this approach generally are sati<»fiGd with the results as th)8^ 
relate to learner gains, but these programs often are boring and unprodu^^ 
tive for the tutors. ^ 

Tutor- centered programs are largely unstructured, at least.with respect 
to instructional J)rocedures, and sometimes even with respect to content. 
Perhaps the most extreme examples are those where upper-grade students use 
a nearby kindergarten or preschool as a learning experience laboratory 
for a course on child growth or family life (Gracey and, Houghton > 1971), 
Although the added attention for the younger children probably is benefi- 
cial, the design of the program is aimed at how much the tutors learn. It 
^should be obvious, on the other hand, that the energies and talents of the 
older children could, at the same time, be directed at systematically 
improving* their learners* social and academic skills. 

Programs between these two extremes often aim at gains for both the 
learner and the tutor, but with varying success. In Austin, Texas, 
for instance^ fifth- and sixth-grade students tutored 40 underprivileged 
younger children in reading for 20 minutes each day, 4, days a week, for 
8 weeks. There was a substantial gain in the performance of the tutees, 
but participating in tutoring had no effect at all on the reading level of 
the older children (Snapp, et al., 1972). In Levittown*, New York, 120 
ninth graders participated in a program wh^re high achievers helped low 
achievers with English grammar in 3 weekly sessions for the entire 
school year. While the gains in performance for participating tutors was 
- substantially better than for corresponding control students, the tutees 
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actually learned less than an equivalent group of nohp,artici pants 
(Davis. 1967). 

Additional studies have been done which show gains for both groups. 
In a rural New York State school,. 13 students 1n the eighth to twelfth ' 
grades tutored 16 studentsin grades 2 through 5 who needed extra help. 
The tutoring sessions were held 3 times a week for 4 months. - There was 
nq,set structure for the lessons, and the tutors were encouraged to use 
their own teaching methods to provide ass-fstance in content areas selected 
by the younger pupil's teacher. In this experiment., the tutees gained an 
^average of 7.1 months on the Wide Range Achievement Test, while an 
^equivalent control group' advanced only 2.9 months, Participating tutors 
gained an average of 12.6 months during the study, while their npnpartici- 
patlng counterparts increased their scores by only 5.9 months (Morgan and 
Tpy. 1970). * 

As noted earlier, more research will be needed to iaiscertain why this 
approach to peer tutoring yields such different quantitative results in 
different applications. However, educators who have had experience with 
children teaching other children have been able to identify a number of 
'plausible contributing causes to explain the lack of consistency 
inXthe outcomes from flexible tutorial programs. First, it seems probable 
that^^ome changes do occur which simply are not evident in the results of 
tests administered to establish performance changes. Either the amount of 

tutor ing\as insufficient to produce visible differences, or the tests 

\ ■ ' 

used were not sufficiently sensitive to detect the changes that did take 
• place. \ 
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A second possibility is that the participants selected for some of 

y 

these programs were impossible challenges from the sthrt. ^Tutoring often 
will do some* good and may, in partldLilar settings, be even better than ' 
Instruction provided by a regular classroom teacher. But ,it is not a 
panacea that should be expected to work wonders with each and every 
chil.d regardless of that child's difficulty. Some younger children who. ' 
are behind in their work probably can make good use of individual help from 
an older student, and many tutors who themselves are poor students are 
likely to show improvement both academically from working with lower- 
grade materials' and socially in acquiring self-confidence from helping a 
younger learner. But children who truly need the professional help of a. 
teacher should not be expected to experience similar gains. 

«» • 

Finally, a third possibility is that the nature of the tutoring 
session itself determines what will result. If the content is largely 

left to happenstance, or the instructional demands placed on the tutor 

C 

are too great, the chances of notable improvements in the meas'ured - 
performance of the, learners are not too promising. "Simi'larly, if the 
procedure is rigidly outlined for the tutors or their training and su^)port 
are insufficient to let them experience personal success, the program will 
be Viewed by them as tiresome and unstimylating and the development of 
their skills will be improbable. But it is possible to create programs 
which have adequate structure and yet permit individuality, thus opening . 
the way to gains for both participants. 

The most successful flexible cross-age tutoring programs seem to be 
those in which, clear criteria are established Tor each session or group 
of sessions on the basis of the learner's ne^ds but whicfi permit the tutors 
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to use' 'their own creativity to adapt the instructional' pro<^ess to.>?ef1ect 

their own talents and their perceptions of what seems to work. If both . 

children l<now what is expected from ^he session, more will be accomplished. 

than if the teacher* simply gives a^ Vague 'study this' or 'practice that' 

o, . ' .. " ■ • . ' 

assignment. Positive direction is essential if the learner is to make 

regular progress. ' v 

• • 

Tutors, on- the other hand,, are unlikely to learn unless they have ar, 
opportunity to build on their relationships with the tutees, try nfew 
examples and approac'hes, and be rewarded for their efforts to understand 
the learners* problems. Tutors must be taught and helped to prepare 
lessons that have an adequate chance of success, but then they ^nust be* * 
given enough freedom to try out their skills on their own. They must be 
provided with sufficjen^t resource materials to understand the content 
themselves, but they should be encouraged to work with the materials and 
, prepare their own lesson tools. This kind of flexibility seemV necessary 
if the tutors are to develop their own;competencies. 

The same principles probably determine the social outcomes of tutorial 
programs. Learners will gain most from a warm, sympathetic and patient ^ - 
tutor, but these qualities cannot be assured unless the tutors get help 
in how to meet these'expectations. Similarly, increased confidence, 
pride and maturity on the part of the tutor 9,an come only„fro'm trust, 
respect and cooperation on the part of the involved teachers. Being 
watched continuously is not conducive to personal growth. In order to 
learn responsiJ)ility, the tutor must have an opportunity to be responsible. 
Students can learn to help each other only in an atmosphere Where helpful- 
ness is both practiced and encouraged. 
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Teaching by Mbnitors 

Using 'students to teach groups, of children has not been particularly 
prevalent since Lancaster's time. Students often are called upon to recite 
In class, of course, and other children are expected to learn from what 
they hear. However, students are not "^regularly considered as potential * 
sources of origin^ Instruction. A bit of reflection suggests that this 
need not always be the case. While students are not 11ke1y to have- the 
same' Instructional skU\ and depth of content knowledge as their teacher, 
theyjnay be better <ab1e to present difficult concepts In, a w«y that other 
children can understand. Several educators have at least considered this 
poss'lblllty. 

In Montebe11o, California, students In an Industrial arts class are 

regularly called, upon to prepare and present a lesson segment • According 

to their teacherr making the students partly responsible for regular . 

classroom Instruction serves two purposes/ Firkt, students \fi*io do the 

lecturing quickly discovers flaws In their knowledge and defects In the 

way they have organized the material.. Repeated practice In being responsi- 

ble for a lesson should substantially Improve most students' ability to 

• «» 
judge the quality of their own approach' to learning. Second, lessons 

presented by a student appear to encourage far more participation and 

discussion by the rest of the class than if given by a^teacher. Listeners 

* * 

seem^far more willing to reveal their lack of understanding to their own' 
peers^ (Trasin, 1960). \ 

In the Berkeley, Calif ornia» area, older students teach 'portion af a 

*, ♦ " • * 

matheinati«g^ourse to younger ones.'. The aim of the-'project Is to liflprove^" 

the Interest and achievement of disadvantaged seventh-grade studdi'ts'in 

' " ■ 5"4 ■ • • 
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mathenatics by letting them learn from specially trained ninth grade stu- 
dents who also are disadvantaged* By having their mathematics taught^ty 
an interested and knowledgeable near peer with whom they can identify, the 
seventh graders are expected to be much better motivated than they typically 
are when taught by an adult. 

At the beginning. of the school year, volunteers are recruited from 
amonu ninth grade algebra students in each of the 3' participating 
junior high schools. These students enroll in an additional course called 
Peer Teaching which is taught by a mathematics^special^st and emphasizes 
both mathematics and teaching methods. Within the first 3 weeks, 8 of the 
volunteers are selected for an additional ^ or 4 weeks of more intensive 
training. Then, these students gradually are permitted to preserjt lessons 
to tiie. seventh graders during their .regularly scheduled mathematics periods. 
As soon as they are fully capable, the students serving as teachers 
assume complete responsibility Tor the class on 2 days each, week. 

The regular teacher continues to. instruct the class the other 3 days, 
and is present as an observer wh'in the ninth graders take charge. Both 
the peer teachers and the regular teachers base Iheir instruction oh the 

same curriculum, and both organize their instruction around the same,* 

■» ' , . 

fairly jtonventional teaching methods. Leon Henkin, the director of this 
project, has not yet *^publi shed his findings. However, in the 2 years since 
the pilot program was introduced, there have been no complaints and 
considerable enthusiasm has been expressed by the partiqipating seventh- 
and niath-grade students. Some teachers were at first reluctant to accept 
.the program, but they all are thoroughly satisfied afte** experiencing it 
. in their classrooms. 



Several other examples » Including a Paducah* Kentucky program of 
''mlnl^courses" described ia the next chapter. Indicate that students can«^ 
assuine formal teaching ro1es»^ As a learning experience, classrxKxn- teach*- 
Ing probably has a different impact than a tutoring assignment, arid empirical 
results may demonstrate this when they become available. It seems 
clear, however, that calling upon students to do what a teacher ought' to 
be able to do better 1s not as likely to be as educationally rewarding as 
encouraging students to Interact with each other on a one-to-one basis. 



5- CHAPTER 5. REPRESENTATIVE APPLICATIONS 

''■\ ' '. - 

■ *'(, " . • . ■ - '■ 

Pr«ct1t1 oners j Interested 1n using peer tutoring In their own class- 
rooms frequently haVe,,,11ttle access to detailed Information on how typical, 
programs began and^bperat^ elsewhere. Hiere, then, are descriptions of , 
some representative programs^ together with a glimpse- at the roTe of peer 
tutoring In today's rural schools. The three specific examples were chosen 
because -they tend to represent the malnstreajn of current approaches to 
peer tutoring. All three accent cross-«ge.pa1r1ngs.j-^where..ol.d,er students 
help younger pnes; all are built ar^nd the' voluntary participation of 
teasers, tutors and learners; and' all three give at leas:t sdme attention 
to both sdcial and cognitive outcomes. They differ in many specific ways, 
however, reflecting the different needs arid circumstances of each setting. 
This is particularly true for the one-room school example where peer tutor- 
ing serves some very specific needs. 

Mad1son> Wisconsin ^ - 

ittT tutoring is growing rapidly in and around Madison. A sizable . 
number of schools in the area have developed programs, each adapted to 
the particular requirements ^ of -thVrSchool .and its students.- A major 
stimulus for these efforts has beert' Herbert Klausmeier' I "Individually 
Guided Motivation" program developed at the Wisconsin Research and 
Development Center for Cognitive Learning. I-G-M is a series of procedures 
designed to encourage children to like learning and to learn ..better. Many 
schools near Madison have adopted one or more parts of the program, and 
most teachers in the area are at least familiar with it. 



One of I-6-M's four principal techpfques aims at improving the 

motivation and achievement of young ^Tfearners. through individual tutoring 

_ - sessions with older children. Apy'one session may be directed at providing, 

, remedial assistance for .regular jclassrbom work, developing heW skills which 

/ * . , ■ ■ ■ ^ - . r '. 
require considerable^practice, or .encouraging independent study activities. 

Although formally organized tutorial methods initially were recommended, . 

a number of schools chose to use less formal arrangements' to reduce record 

keeping and detailed plahnijig.^ Informal tutoring focuses on the learner's 

immediate needs as determined on a day-to-day basis by his teacher. 

An informal cross-age tutoring program similar to the one recommended 
'by I-GrM is now in its second year at the Shermar Elementary School in a - 
modest income section of Madison. The 1 earners^ij3u*hts program are first 
graders- and the tutors are, eighth grajlers'^the Sherman Middle School. 
The two schools share a singTe"Suilding and some of their facilities with 
each other. When the tutoring program was initially announced, a large 
proportion of the eighth grade class volunteered to participate, ^ 
particularly the girls.'-from the group, 33 tutors were chosen to match 
thp number ofjielpers requested by the first-grade teachers. The selection 
process gave priority to students, who had histories of misbehavior in 
school . 

r . • ' 

Early in the year the tutor group received.sTG-hours of concentrated 
training to'prepare them as tutors through both group discussion and role- 
play methods. Each was then assigned, on the basis of personality 
*. characteristics, to individual first graders who, it was felt, needed help 
in reading by their classroom teacher. Tutoring sessions were scheduled 
on 3 days,- per week during a period when the older children normally chose 
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either an elective subject, such as band, or study hall. Each tutoring 
' Session was planned- for ^6 minutes, leaving about 30 minutes for the 

tutor to prepare for the next sess.io.n. An additional hour eacfi week was 
- used for a continuing program of inservice training for the tutors who 

met as a group with participating teachers. The tutors received grades 

for their participation as they would have for any- other elective. 

' During the first/year, the tutors used Harrison's Beginning Reading 
Program to provide remedial reading help. However, the tutors and tutees 
found these materials to be quite boring, and motivation fell 
sharply during the second semester. Three tutors had to be dropped from 
the program because of their hostile attitudes toward the younger cliildren 
or as a result ofjioor attendance. Space, on the other hand, was not 
. generally a problem. Oiily some of the sessions were scheduled at- the same 
time, and the tutoring pairs were allowed to work on mats in the halls, 
in the school lunchroom when it was available, or at the rear of the ' 
regular classroom. , " • ' 

No systematic measures were administered~^o quantitatively assess 
the first year of_the program. Receiving teachers observed gains for some 
children,- particularly those chosen because it was feU they would improve 
with added practice and special help. The director of the program felt 
that the first yearjpf the program had not met all of the school's expecta 
_tJ.ons, however.' The most^ serious problems steinmed from the use of 
standardized tutoring material s,^the selection of children with behavior 
problems as tutors, and the sheer number of eighth graders participating^ 
in the initial program. She estimated that the administration of- the pro- 
gram, including coordination with teachers, training for the tutors, and 
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monitoring the tutorial sessions by personal observation, required at least 
2- hours of her time each day. This time had to be set aside from her 
regular duties as the Middle School guidance counselor. 

A companion, tutoring program is now operating in the "Sherman Middle 
and Elementary Schools along, with the first. Volunteering, sixth, seventh 
and eighth graders spend 2 hours per week in an elementary classroom where 
they assist the receiving teachers. .This .program is not for credit, and 
the 80 or so participants receive only minimal preservice training and no 
weekly inservice training. Some are assigned, as the need arises, tb 
tutor a child, but this is "not a permanent assignment and the tutor? may 
work with several different children for short periods. Other volunteers 
primarily grade papers and do other tasks for the teacher withouy having 
much contact with the younger'pupils. / • , 

r * ' / 

There has been no systematic effort to evaluate either program at 
Sherman or to compare the two. The Middle School students generally pre- 
fer the program with more training, more weekly support, and ihore 
.opportunity to work with a single child over a long period. Students .in 
the more informal program tend to feel they work for the teacher they are 
assigned to rather than- with her. Both programs provide tutors with the 
opportunity to assume responsibility, however, and this alone may be a 
positive contribution to their growth and self-confidence. The learners 
almost uniformly feel the added attention is "really great." When asked 

V 

about her experience the year before with a tutor, one second grader said her 
main wish was to see her former tutor again to show, her how much progress 
she had made. - . . 
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The program coordinator had several suggestions for those interested 
in planning their own peer tutoring programs* The most important was to 
start with a very small program* that involves no more than a dozen tutors 
and just a few receiving teachers. In a small program, initial problems 
are more easily worked out without the pressure of too much happening all 
at once^' She also felt it , would be a good idea to begin the first program 
in the middle of the school year to allow time for more thorough prepara- 
tibn* Training also is Very important because the tutors need help in 
developing their instructional and interpersonal skills to an effective level, 
and adequate supervision is needed to insure that tutoring sessions are , 
genuinely productive. 

Paducaht Kentucky 

- Jetton Junior High School is now in its third year of a.peer tutoring 
program. Modeled afteir the Li ppitts* ^Cross-Age Helping Program,, and using 
tutor traini^in materials adapted from those developed by the Lippitts' at 
the University of Michigan, this effort is directed largely at providing 
meaningful^ interpersonal experience? for the tutors* The program is 
voluntary. Not all bf the students at Jetton are interested in participating 
in the program, which replaces their physical education classes or study 
hall periods 2 or 3 times a week, and not all of the teachers in the 
cooperating elementary schools are interested in having tutors in their 
classrooms* The program has grown each year, however, and presently 
involves 130 tutors, a fifth of Jetton's total enrollment. 

^ During the first year of the program, 70 of the better ninth graders 

were invited to participate* The group received 10 hours of training 

* 

spread over 2 weeks before being assigned to an elementary school class- 



. • ■ - \ 

\, ■ • 

room. .There, the receiving teacher, too|c charge of defining their role 
and responsibilities according to that class's needs. Some assigned the 
tutors more or less permanently to 1 or ? slow-learning children; a 

few asked them mainly to grade papers or ?et out materials; most, however, 

\ 

were asked to take an active role In the ji^lassroom. The tutors worked, 

as needed, by leading practice activities and offering remedial aid to 

. - \ , 

Individuals or small groups of pupils. 

. The program was so successful In Its fi,rst year that participation 
has since been open to all eighth- and ninths-grade students, Incliidlng. 
many with behavior problems or academic dlffl^^ulty. Ab9'ut three- fourths 
of those eligible volunteer for the program each year, but not all can 
participate. The program has been expanded 'to 4 elementary schools. 
Including one parochial school, but there are still more tutors available 
than requests from lower-grade teachers. School buses make hourly runs 

to the elementary schools to deliver and pick up the tutors, iwho are 

■ i . 

.Individually responsible for leaving and„ returning on time. 

Only 25 of the classroom teachers at the cooperating elementary 
schools have requested tutors for their rooms. According to the guidance 
cdunselor who has been coordinating the tu toring program at Jetton, reasons 
for rejecting the program vary. Some teachers feel- that too much planning 
and preparation is necessary before each tutoring pfsriod to make the ses-. 
sions worthwhile. Others would rather handle remedial work and Individual 
assistance themselves where their own professional approach may be what 
Is needed. Still others feel quite reluctant to .have outsiders in the 
classroom who might relate their observations to other school staff and, 
in a sense, "grade" the teacher's classroom performances. 

r56- I 



Emphasis in tutor training sessions, both those at the. beginning of 
the program and in the group's monthly "rap" meetings, is directed at 
improving the ^competence of the tutors and their awareness of the needs 
of others. With, only a few exceptions, the volunteer tutors are very 
htghly motivated to do a good job. Many show suprising insight on the 
basis of their own experiences and self-perceptions. For example, they 
recognize- that younger children experiencing learning dlYficulties can 
feel *^put down" by adults and that these pupils need help without undue - 
crititism. The tutors see their own needs for increased self-confidence 
reflected in the way\their learners beha'^e toward their, and see growth in 
themselves as they learn to d^al with a younger child's problems. 

As in* most cross-age peer to^oring programs, the problem of pairing 
children turns out to Be far less signficint at, Jetton than the pr.oblefn 
of pairing tutors and receiving teachers. The schopl serves a racially 
and economically mixed area, but neither of these factors seems to influence 
iShe relationship between the tutor and tutee. Nor does^ the sex, ability 
level, or previous deportment of the tutor seem to matter. In fact, many* 
of the best tutors are among those who have had problems in school them- 
selves, and this includes an occasional tutor with a juvenile delinquency 
record. Younger children are eager to work with the tutors and^^respond 
well to the added attention. The receiving teachers are not always as 
enthusiastic, however, .and some fall to give the tutors the support and 
direction they need to be successful. Tutors assigned to these teaqhers 
have to be among the more capable and self-sufficient volunteers if their 
motivation Is to be maintained. * 
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A typical" elementary school teacher may get help from 2 to 20 tutors. 
Not all of the tutors come on the same days or at the same time, but all 
are scheduled during- classroom periods devoted to small group instruction 
or Individual activities. This arrangement facilitates constructive 
assignments* such as listening to several children read In turn or helping 
a slow learner with an arithmetic exercise, but it' provides little oppor- 
tunity for the receiving teacher to fully explain what ought to be dene or 
to get feedback on what occurred in the 30- to 40-minute session. Few 
teac^jers have the time to think through these assignments thoroughly, lay 
out appropriate mafcerials, or review tutor records. Most seem to prefer 

^ tp'^keep the ^arrangement informal, although one teacher discovered she 
could g*t around the communication^ problem by using a convenient moment to 

V tell the learners what was to be done when the class tutors arrived. 

Many of the minor^ problems faced in the early days of the Jetton 
program have been resolved. The use of school buses instead of public 
transportation has reduced' th^ number gf tutors returning late from their 
assignments, although som^, get so preoccupied in the sessions that they 
miss the returning bus. All tutors have an attendance card punched by the 
bus driver so that an accurate record of attendance can be kept. Tutors 
who must skip a session because of illness or another reason are now 
expected to telephone the elementary school themselves instead of expecting 
the coordinator to relay messages for them. Lack of discipline among the 
tutors during the sessions has neVer been a problem^ because most would be 
extremely^, embarrassed to be dropped from the program. 

Because of its success at JeUon, peer tutoring has spread to Paducah's 
. other junior high school, Brazelton, and has been more closely integrated 
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with a similar program involving some 70 tutors at the senior high school. 
Another spinoff is the series" of "minicourses" developed and presented by 
ninth graders to interested fifth graders. Each of these courses, lasts 
5 to 6 weeks, with 2-hour sessions scheduled on Friday afternoons. The 
content is based on the special skills a particular tutor might have, such 
as cycling, heedlacrafts, camping, or basketball. Volunteer teachers super- 
vise the minicourses, although the lesson plans and conduct of the classes 
are left to the ninth-grade student. 

A study of the effectiveness of the combined Jetton and Braze! ton 
Junior- High School programs involving 320 tutors during the 1973-74 school 
year was conducted by the Paducah Board of Education. During the year, 
the tutors gained a half month less than expected in reading skill but a 
fuTl 4 months more than expected in mathematics. Only those tutees who 
were 1n grades 3, 4, and 5 and who received individual assistance 
for much of the school year^were assessed as learners. These students 
averaged about as expected in reading gains, but gained. 2 months more than 
normally would be expected in mathematics. No acceptable measures of the 
social gains of the. participants, which really was the principal focus of 
"the program, were available to test these outcomes q^uantitatively. 

The coordinator and her associates had a number of suggestions for 
those interested in peer tutoring for their own schools. The first was 
''to carefully select the aim of the^ program to meet a school's own ♦ 
particular needs. At Jetton, peer tutoring is ^^egarded a$ a way .of actively 
involving students in a constructive experience, particularly those students 
who do not have special talents in music, sports or other areas. Copying 
a program in use elsewhere would not as capably have mpt this, need. 
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The second Is to localize tutor training through the use of familiar 
examples and the actual experiences of previous participants In the program. 
Making the training more relevant helps make It more effective. And the 
third Is to carefully orient receiving teachers to the program so they 
will know what to expect and how to prepare for It. Their relationships 
with the tutors can mean the success or failure of the program; t< 

Pocolma, California 

One of the most extensive peer tutorinj programs in this country has 
been operating In the Pocolma Elementary School since 1968. Begun as a 
research study, the Tutorial* Community Project attempts to Involve all 
students, either as tutors or learners, on a continuing basis. Actually, 
the project includes several kinds of peer tutoring operating at the same 
time. Participation is voluntary, and although virtually alV students in 
cooperating classes join in, some teachers do not Include their classes 
in the program. Further, since what is done is determined by the * 
individual. classroom teachgr, some children participate in parts of the 
program but not in- others. ^ * 

One aspect of the tutoring program' is a cooperativie effort with the 

» 

nearby Maclay Junior High School. Approximately 50 nirjth 'graders are 
allowed to enroll In ^ special English course to permit them^:o serve as 

tutors in the elementary school 3 days a weeki Both very gifted students 

> 

and others who are substantially below ^rade level in reading are recruited 
for the course. To be eligiblej, i student must have enroll e^d as a tutor 
in the previous summer ses'sibn. In the summer program, which is taken for 
credit, the tutors spend 2 hours^ each day at the elementary school pro- 
viding remedial assistance to elementary students who are below grade 
level. , 
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Duririg tfte regular program, the tutors spend nearly an hour a day at 

! 

the elementary school, 3 days a week, working with first- and second-grade 
vqhildren. The remaining 2 days are spent in their own classroom where 
the entire group works through tutoring problems uiing discussibns and 
role-play sessions and reviews the results of their English assignments* 
The hinth-grade students are expected to complete a normal tourse load irv 
English as homework* In addition, the entire class meets for about 2 
hours one evening almost each week at the home of one of :the students'* 
Keeping up with this heavy schedule In part depe^nds oh the more gifted 
students helping both the slow readers and each other on their regular 
classwork*, - . 

At the b'eginrting ,"of the year, the tutors tour the elementary school 
and are introduced, in a social setting, to those younger children who 
need the most help. Pairing is usually left to the tutors and tutees 
themselves. The iflembers of each pair are encouraged to get acquainted 
with each other in the. first ^■'ew sessions rather than initiate tutoring 
immeaiately* They talk, play games, and make each other name tags* The 
tutoring is conducted according to directions provided by the receiving, 
teacher. Although the focusMs on remedial reading, systematic ijistruc- 
tion is limited to only a part of each tutoring session to maintain the 
learner's interest. -The rest of the time is spent on games, conversation, 
or projects* Tutors generally work with the same one or two learners - , 
throughqut the year* • ^ 

A secQnd tutoring program focuses on regular clas§work rather than 

■ • 

remedial problems. Upper-grade students in the elementary school are 
paired with students in a lower grade for up to., 5 periods a week. For 
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example, a fifth-grade class may pair up with a first-gracia class, or 
a third-grade class may work with kindergarten children: Arrangements for 
these sessions and the tasks to be carried out in the-sessious^. ^re 
determined by the two teachers. Ope pattern, for example, is to split the 
two groups with half the students in each class going to. the other's class- 
room. • This provides adequate space for all the children and permits the 
teachers to share responsibility for sopervising the sessions. The noise 
level .is high, but "tolerable. 

In this segment of the tutoring program, pairing is again largely and 
successfully left to the children themselves. Genuine helping relation- 
ships are encouraged, mainly^] through discussions in the upper-grade class 
and in the teacher-led tratning program which preceed^ the, start of each 
year's tutorial sessions,. Problems such as uneven numbers of children in 
the two classes, losses of enthusiasm, and the effects of absences on 
partners, are dealt with by the group. The tutdrinc;; and accompanying 
discussion sessions represent hi^h poihts in the par.ti-c^ pants ' school day. 
One early notion for this tutoring arrangement was to locate paired 
classes in connecting rooms so that the students could freely interact 
with each other at any convenient time. This idea has been tested in. 
another school, but not at Pocoima. « 

The third aspect of the tutoring programv^ less formal than the others. 

^ » #. * 
consists of in-class tutoring with classmates helping each other. As 

peeded, the class may be divided into pairs or small groups wftfe the more 

advanced children helping those who are having difficulty^ Careful 

selection of the content to be covered makes it possible for nearly all 

students to be, tutors on some occasions. As in the other phases of the 



program, in-class tutoring emphasizes the development of helping relatioa- 
ships rather than instructional drills. Praise, understanding,, and cooper- 
ation are stressed as tutoring techniques. . ' 

In addition to some specific studies of various aspects of the 
tutorial program, records have been maintained din the reading skills of 
all students since the beginning of the Tutorial Community Project. Over- 
all r there, has not been much, improvement in reading a.t the upper-primary 
grades 'that can bei attributed to the program. At^the lower grades,, however, 
both the immediate and the cumulative effects of tutorial assistance have 
b€«n pronounced.j! Below are the- year-to-year median percentile scores * 
for grades 1, 2, and 3.- The program began with first graders in the. 1969- 
70 school year, ejcpanded.to the second grade the following year, an*d was 

p ... 

made school wide in the 1971-72 school year. 





-1969^70 


1970-71 


1971-72 


1972-73 


1973-74 


lit grade 


23 


.34 


43 


60 


60 


2nd ^rade 


5 


19 


28 


31 


40 


3rd grade 


<» 5 , 


5 


20 


44 


32 



.The coordinator of the program at Pocoima feels that adminis.trative 
support is essential not only to initiate a program but also to keep it 
going. 5cheduling, training, and working out problems requires an enormou? 
amount of time and energy, particularly in-a school as large as Pocoima 
with .its i^early 1 500 ^students . The success of a program alone is not 
sufficient to keep it operating year after year. 

* The coordinator and teachers working with the program at Pocoima 
believe peer tutoring can make a substantial contribution to education 
but. that it is not without its problems. Good planning and at least a few 
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highly enthusiastic staff members are essential. Programs .^hou Id start 



smalU they think, and address only a few core aims at the/ beginning. 
Because student motivation is a key consideration, the activities in the 



tutoring sessions should be varied and permit creativitj^. Participation 

/ 

• in the tutoring program should be voluntary*. It should be seen as fun 
rather than as another school chore. Scheduling ah occasional social 
activity in place of a tutoring session and permitting the class to take 

/ a few weeks off from the program .now and then 'keep interest high. 



A number of problems have been faced over the life of, the' program, 

/ 

including two changes of principals and the introduction of a variety of 
other new programs. Interestingly, however, mos^i of the problems reflect 
difficulties' with staff rather than students, ^any teachers feel that the 
program requires an excessive amount of their own time for the results 
obtained, and they are* unwilling to contribute/ as much energy to coordina- 
tion, preparation, and student support as the/ program requires. Many 
problems that ijcould ogcui; simply never happen. For example, student 

discipline is a problem xonly in classes wherje it existed before, and 

' - . - ^ ' * / 

language and racial barriers are almost nonexistent in this ethnically 

/ 

mixed school. / 



Cuming County, N^raska 

Peer tutoring is still ^practiced in many of the thousands of one-room, 
rural schools that have survived consolidation J:hroughout the country. 
Unl4ke their urban counterparts, typical; rural schools may combine as 
many as 8 grades and a kindergarten in a single classroom. As few 
as half a dozen.. children may make up the entire student body. These child- 
ren and their teacher work, learn, and play together daily with surprising 
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smoothness. None of this would be poss1ble,\^of course, were 1t not Vor 
the cooperation of^veryone in creating an effective learning environment. 

Those unfamiliar with today's rural schools may find an tntro.duction 
to them helpful in understanding the role pl^kyed.by peer tutoring. A 
typical rural school in eastern Nebraska may enroll 12 to 15 pupils 
scattered over .6 to 8- grades. . Although sorte .activities, such as music or^ 
a special project, may be presented to the group as a whoTe, most subjects 
are taught to but one grade level at a time. Those few students, in that * 
gride sit at the front of the room with the teacher, while the others work 
on reading assignments, complete exercise materials, or, prepare for an 
Instructional session. Noise is no more evident^than in a regular class- 
room during a*group reading period, and most children stay busy. 

. Because each formal lesson is only 10 to 15 minutes long, most of 
each child's day is spent on individual classwork with .textbooks, work- 
books, and self-study materials. Students generally are diligentMn their 
independant activity, but problems and questions do occur. Some teachers 
encourage the children with problems to wait until \the intei^val between 
lessonsi others seem to bp able to answer questions wnile a, lesson is in 
progress.. However, many rural teachers, encourage their pupils to seek 
help from peers and older children. 

Responding to momentary needs is not the only way > peer tutoring is 
used in rural schools. Many teachers call upon older children, to super- 
vise a lower-grade group's activities, listen to -a younger chil'd r«ad, 
or work with another child on a difficult assignment. Older children 
frequently discuss a lesson, practice for a test,. or review an assignment 
together. Even the younger children rapidly discover that working together 



can be fun, Two' students often will pair off to practice spelling or 
read flash cards when both have finished their regular assignments. 

In mar\y one-room schools, peer tatofing is viewed as standard 
practice rather than as an experimental innovation. Children helping each 
other is so thoroughly Integrated into the instructional process, in fact, 

that it is futile to try to isolate the particular contributions made by ' 

>. • ' ■ ■ . ' ■ , 

,peer tutoring in this settipg. Nevertheless, the high leVel of ■ spontaneous 

peer interaction that occurs demonstrates that the overall instructional 

climate typical of a one-room school may be a major influence on how Well 

children can leara to work together. 
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CHAPTER e. DEVELOPING A PROGRAM - 

Programs such as those In Madison, Paducah, or Pocolma do not materi- 
alize spontaneously. ^ Tliey are successful because of careful, planning, 
extensive preparation, -and resourceful action on the part of classroom 
professional s^and other members of the school staff. New programs need 
not begin from scratch, however. There is a growing body of information 
and ideas which can diminish both problems and disappointments. This 
chapter is. not meant to be a, set of fixed rules; rather, it provides 
suggestiohs for avoiding pitfal-ls and getting the most out of a new pro- 
gram of peer tutoring. • 

Chart of Program Features 

As suggested by the range of studies already described, successful 
programs cannJiffer from each other in many ways. Several of the most 
Important of these differences are summarized' in the chart on the following 
2 pages for 13 of the more representative and better^ documented projects 
presented earlier. Where known, the details of these projectsare ^Jven^ 
for each of the 10 "comportents of successful programs" identified in 
Chapter 4. In addition, the primary fo^:us of the project is specified and 
the- most comprehensive' reference for each program is cited. 

Although the combination of characteristics associated with each pro- 

. "I 

ject distinguishes it from the.othef^, it also is evident that there is no 
one w^y tb* design a successful peer tutoring program. The preferences of 
participating teachers, the needs of. the students, ind the existing school 
program all influence the configuration of -any peer tutoring project. 
Furthermore, many projects undergo substantial changes as a result of 



chart of Program Features 
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low-moti- 
vated 2nd & 
orQ grace 


low-moti- 
vated 5th & 
Dtn graae 


m'athemati cs 


para- 
professionals 


Los Angeles 
County 


cognitive, 
all parti-^ 
ci pants 


slov/r read- 
ing elemen- 
-tary 


under- 
achieving 
iiign oLnuui 


reading 


assigned 
teacher 

c 


Sprinq^field 
Mass. 


cognitive, 
all parti- 
cipants 


under- 
achieving 

nv*3HA 

oru grade 


under- 
achieving 

/ un grauc 


reading 


researcher 


New Haven, 
Conn. 


cognitive, 
a>l parti- 
cipants 


slow- read- 
ing Ist^ 

H A 

graQc 


low-moti- 
vated 6th 

yraUc 


reading 


reading, 
teacher 


Los Angeles 
City 


cognitTve , 
all parti- 
cipants 


lower 

elementary 


upper 

elementary 


reading 


receiving, 
teacher 


Madison, 
Wisconsin 


social and 
cognitive 


Tst grade 


8th grade 


all 

subjects 


guidance 
counselor 


Paducah, 
Kpnturkv 


social 

\ 


slow-learn- 
ino elemen- 
tary 


8th & 9th 
Qrade 


all 

subiects 


guidance 
counselor 


Pocoima, 
California 


social and 
cognitive 


loWer 

elementary 


upper 

elemeptary 


mainly 
reading 


program 
supervisor 
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Chart of Program Features (Continued) 



Training , 


Schedule 


Pairing 


Parti cip. 


Materials 


Procedures 


Reference- 


not 

stressed 


1 hour, 
2-4 times 
per week 


by 

supervisor 


voluntary 


informal 
by tutor 


informal 


Gartner, 
Kohler, & 
Conway, 1971 


preservice 

8i\inserv- 

ice 


30 min. , 
3-4 times 
per week 


by 

receiving 
teacher 


voluntary 


regular 
classroom 


friendly, 
helping 


Lippitt, 
Lippittv & 
Eiseman, 1971 


3 or 4 
hours 


'20 min. , 
0 tiFnes 
per week 


by 

receiving 
teacher 


learners 
designated 


SWRL 
Reading 


struc- 
tured 


Niedermeyer 

& Ellis, 
1970 


3 or 4 
hours 


half hour 
each day 


by 

supervisor 


learners 
designated 


special 
exercises 


struc- 
tured 


Harrison, 
1972 


1 class 
period 


1 period 
daily 


random by 
teacher 


all stu- 
dents in 
class 


special 
exercises 


struc- 
tured 


y 

Rosenbaum, 
1973 


one 

session 


1* hour, , 
2 times 
per week 


by 

partici- 
pants 


voluntary 


ill formal 
by tutor - 


partly 
struc- 
tured 


Mohan, 
1972 


one week 
preservice 


2 hours 

daily 

(summer) 


? 


learners 
designated 


informal 
by tutor 


teacher 
suggest- 
ed 


Landrum & 

Martin, 

1970 


preservice 
i inserv- 
ice 


half hour 
2 times 
per week 


? 


partici- 
pants 

designated 


Informal & 
classroom 


partly / 
struc- 
tured 


Erickson & 

Cromack, 

1972 


preservice 
& inserv- 
ice 


half .hour 
2 times 
per week 


? 


learners 
designated 


selected 
by 

teacher 


partly 
struc-, 
tured * - 


Criscuolo, 
1973 


5 days 
preservice 


25cinin. 
daily . 


by 

reading 
proficiency 


all 

students 

\ 


special 
& class- 
room 


partly 
struc- 
tured 


Ebersole, 
1971 


10 hours 
plus 

inservice 


20 min. 
3 times 
per week 


by 

receiving 
teacher 


learners 
designated 


prepared 
by tutor 


informal 


Chapt. 5 & 
Klausmeier, 
et al., 1973 


10 hours 
plus 

inservice 


30 min. , 
2-3 times 
per week 


by 

receiving 
teacher 


learners 
designated 


regular 
classroom 
& others 


informal 


Chapt. 5 & 

Dallas, 

1974 


7 hours 
plus 

inservice 


1 period 
daily 


by 

partici- 
pants 


largely 
voluntary 


selected 
by 

teachers 


informal 


Chapt. 5 & 
Melaragno^ 
1972 



experience with them. In Madison, for example, highly structured nfeiterials 
were replaced by lessons prepared by the tutors and^ in Los Angeles City, 
in-class tutoring is used along with cross-age tutoring. 

Teachers who want to explore peer tutoring for their students should . 
be cautious about indiscriminately adopting any one approach simply because 
it was successful elsewhere. Many progra^m designers agree tKat it is 
easier to bui'ld peer tutoring around existing materials, schedules, and 

♦ 

curriculum plans than it is to revise everything to fit the constraints of 
a specific approach. They suggest a careful cpnsideration of all the 
important elements that g6 into the design of a peer<stutoring program 
before deciding what- combination is most likely to be successful. 

Choosing Objectives 

One ^Imost universal recommendation made by those who, have experience 
with peer tutoring is that the particular aims of each program be made 

explicit and related to recogni2ed needs. Peer tutoring is not for 

<■• 

everyone: Manyjteachers feel quite content with their present programs 
and others are already too involved in , other new activities to take on 
additional responsibilities. Even those who might welcome changes in 
their current classroom routines, however, sometimes neeri to be convinced 
that peer tutoring will serve a useful purpose. For this reason, a pro- 
gram should br designed to meet outstanding needs that are considered , 
important enough to deserve attention.; 

An early list of sonje needs^which could be met by a peer tutoring 
program was prepared by Thelen (1969). First, he felt that children help- 
ing each other would go a long way toward meeting individual learning 
needs. Second, he suggested that the attention given and respect received 



when two students work together could be used to combat ethnic prejudices, 
third, he noted that children helping, each other ultimately may be more 
beneficial to society than chi-ldren competing with each other. And fourth, 
he observed that peer tutoring could be used creatively to encourage a 
spirit of change in the educational environment. 

Many other goals have been proposed. For example, peer tutoring can 
be a way of helping children who would profit from individual attention, 
ft can provide learning opportunities where interaction with a teacher is 
limited. It can be a constructive solution to the problem of high- and 
low-ability children being grouped together. It can provide many children . 
with otherwise unobtainable opportunities for responsibility and recognition. 
It can be a workable method of correcting a hostile and uncommunicative 
school climate. .Finally, it can be introduced as a productive educational * 
experience in its own right in schools where it is recognized that students 
need greater contact with each other.* 

^ Perhaps the most important decisions to be made when planning a pro- 
gram are whether it should be directed at the tutors or the learners, and 
whether the real, need is for academic or social gains. Because what is 
measured -co establish the* succes's of a program also reflects the priorities 
of program planners, studies of peer tutoring generally do not assess all 
of these outcomes. Nevertheless, some generalizations are possible. 

Programs based on highly structured mjaterials, such as those devel op- 
's. ' ' 

ed by Niedermeyer'and Rosenbaum, have been designe'i specifically to help 
the learners. The Youth Tutoripg Youth and other programs which benefit 
the tutors' skills have much less structure; they force the tutor.s to 
understand the content themselves before teaching it,, and this practice is 



valuable particularly for tutors who are below grade level. Because pro- 
grams aimed at social outcomes, including the LlppUts*. Cross-Age Help1ng^ 
Program, depend on flexible Interactions -between the tutor and learner, 
the Sessions are not confined to academic difficulties. Although this 
kind of program Is expected to enhance the learning motivation of the 
participants, achievement effects will not be observed 1mmed1ately.4^Thus, 
the kind of outcome jwanted- determines the materials to be used, the kind 
of training given to the tutors, and often the selection of participants. 

Even programs directed toward Improved achiievement differ widely 
depending on the specific needs of the^ students. The instructional goals 
of peer tutoring sessions very often emphasize reading skills because many 
schools feel additional instruction is needed, because individualization 
Is Important, and because a listener is required for practice. Depending 
on the grade level of the learners and the curriculum in use at that school, 

* 

t|ie tutors are expected to work on word-attack skills, reading comprehension, 
orremedial practice to enhance fluency. In other schools, mathematics, 
language arts, social studies, or other content areas are chosen for 
peer tutoring 'programs, often because improved reading is the goal of some 
other activity that already is operating. 

Temptirtg as it might be to select a number of goals all at once, 
experience has shown that programs which attempt too much often accomplish 
very little. Authorities tend to agree that a peer tutoring plan should 
begin with but one or two compatible objectives addressed to well -recognized 
problems. Some examples might be to give first graders increased individual 

0 

reading practice at their "own ability level, permit fourth gr'aders who are 
performing be-low grade level in arithmetic to review basic "skills by tutoring 
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second graders, or provide eighth graders with opportunities to develop 
their own self-esteem through tutoring. More objectives cairi be added later. 

Unless It js a component of a totally new curriculum, a tutoring pro- 
gram originally should be planned as a complement to the teacher's role 
rather than as a replacement for it. The teacher should know that every 
lesson was p**' rented competently to every learner at least once. The 
tutoring sessions then can.be directed at providing practice, remedying 
jnisunderstandings, or repeating lessons when it is apparent that learning 



has not occurred. ^ 

Some programs have been designed which make tutoring part of the 
regular instructional routine for all children, while others emphasi^e^ 
only remedial instruction for those few children in a class whp most - 
need help. Which approach is chosen- obviously depends^-^art'^on the 
number of tutors. It may be more practical to invoke everyone if older 
chiTdren'^tutor younger children in the same school' than if the tutors are 
recruited^ from a cooperating junior or senior high school. It is perhaps 
surprising to those who have not seen tutoring programs, in action that 
most younger children want to be tutored. * A child intentionally doing 
poor work to be able to join the select few in his class who are getting 
remedial attention has been a common experience.^ 

Content appropriate for tutoring should not include material that is 
unnecessarily prevocative or challenging. Unless the age difference be- 
tween tutors and learners is ^considerable, a tutor cannot be expected to 
have the judgment or maturity needed to evaluate conclusions about history 
or the quality of themes. Tutors can monitor reading, review arithmetic 
answers, correct grammar, and help with science projects. They also can 
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usefully act as a sounding board for a learner's compositions by Identi- * 
fylng sections that are confusing or Incomplete. At least at the beginning 
tutoring should be limited to those kinds of assignments- where there" Is 
likely to be full agreement- between the teacher and tutor as to what 
represents a correct answer. " • 

^ Content should be selected with both tutors and learners In nilnd. 
Restricting tutoring to unimportant, low priority skills will greatly* 
reduce the motivation of the learners and probably the success of the pro- 
gram. The enthusiasm of -the tutors similarly can bfe destroyed by limiting 
their role to such activities as serving as scribe when first graders make 
up stories. Given a chance, most tutors genuinely want to help another 
child learn something signflcant, and mo5t learners will appreciate added 
individual attention in those areas they consider meaningful and important. 
This is one reason, at least, why so many successful programs have 
concentrated on reading and other bas.ic skills. 

Designing Activities ^ 

Once the objectives of the program have been agreed upon, the next 
step is 'to design the learning activities that will take^ place during the 
tutorial sessions. Most experts agree that a one-to-one arrangement is 
best,^t least for cross-age tutoring, and that the pairing of tutors and 
learners should not be changed arbitrarily over t|je' school term or year. 
A good relationship appears^ tp contribute significlintly to the success of 
peer tutoring, and this mutual respect, trust, and understanding cannot be 
achieve^ 1n .just an hour or two. The kind of activities wanted, then, are 
those which build on, and contribute to, the relationship between children, 
and take advantage of this relationship to^make individualized instruction 
a reatity. 80 ■ " 
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To the extent possible, the plan for the sessions should be flexible; ■ 
with the tutor and the learner taking an active role In choosing activities. 
Tutoring should be constructive, but It also should" be fun. This Is one ^,^>**^ 
tim^ during- the school day when each chlld's^unlque Interests* can be ' . {' 
Incorporated Into the Instructional process. One way to encourage 1nd1v,1d- - 
uality, as will be discussed later. Is to provl^le a rahge of alternative . 

' » « 

instructional materials all leading- to the same goal. Rather^than re- 
reading a story already presented in the classroom, a tutor could help the 
younger child read a story from a book chosen because of .its interesting 
conteYit. Ijistead of repeating the problems in an arithmetic iS/orkbook, 
the tutor could design new problems built around some theme the learner^ 
fourtd enjoyable. ^ ' . -'-v 

Variety during the sessions usually is recommended; Few teachers 
would attempt to keep young learners^ at 'the samp task for very long, and 
tutors are not likely to be^any more succe'ssful. Dividing the Sessions .r 
into units, e^ with a different activity, stimulates attention, and 
increases the holding power of the lessons. Rosner (1972), for example, 
includes 4 different- activities each 40-minute session in his program in 
Los Angeles. First, the learner reads aloud to the tutor who,- in turn, ' 
asks comprehension questions. Then, there is *a brief phonics lesson from 
a workbook. Next, there is. vocabulary drill using a small chalkboard. 
And, finally, the tutor reads to the learner during a story time designed 
for enrichment. . t 

All activities should be thought through carefully and then testp.d on^ 
a few paii-s of chi'ldren to niake sure the tutors and learners can do what 
.is expected of them. Detailed directions for activities often-help. For 
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example, Drey6r (1971) suggests that' tutors receive the following step-by- 
step Instructions for conducting omI reading practice: 




1. If the child has a lot of difficulty with the material (.missing 
more than 1 out of 10 words) use - echo reading ; 

a« The tutor reads the material aloud first and 1s followed by 
the pupil. 

b. The pupil repeats aloud after each word, phra^^e, or sentence. 

c. Follcwing this procedure, have the child read the word, 
phrase, or sentence on his own.* 

2. keep track, of the errors each child makes.' Usuafly these will 
consist of words^he mispronounces. For example, then for when. 
Write down the mispronounced word and the word the child gives . 
for it. Put these words on cards for practice, 

3. When a child comes to a word he cannot pronounce: 

a. You will frequently just tell him the woVd. 

b. You may call his attention to the beginning soujid - if he 
knows sounds, at the beginning of words; 

c. Give him the meaning of the word so he may make an attempt 
to pronounce it. 

d. Have him check his attempt- by asking himself if this word 
makes sense,^in the sentence. ^ 

4. Ask the child to tejl you what happened in the story. Be*sure 
he gets things in order. 

5. Write down words that'are difficult for the child. Put them in 
phrases as found in the story. Give practice following the 
suggestions and procedures for sight words given above. 

Scheduling is another important .consideration. For very practical 
reasons, rrost programs schedule cross-age tutoring .sessions around the 

tutor's regular instructional periods^."— Tfns^sually provides a. half hour 

> 

or so for the children to work together, with enough time left over for 
the tutors to meet briefly with the teachers, plan a future lesson, 'or 
^keep a log of, the sessions up to date, ajid still get back to their classes 



when they should. Less than 15 or 20 minutes per session appears to be 
too brief a period for the children to get to know each other. But ses- 
sions longer than 40 minutes are likely to get out of hand. Most tutoring 
programs plan on the children spending 20 or 30 minutes with each other at 
a time. 

Most programs also plan on the children ineetlng together at leasf 3 
times a week> If the sessions occur less often, too much time usually is 
spent on catching up on the learner's progress since the last session and 
in deciding what kind of practice is needed.^. The tutors also seem to loose 
moiqentum when the sessions are less frequent because their contribution 
becomes less evident. Too frequent sessions, however, can become burden- 
some, and many schools plan periodic breaks, in their tutoring schedules 
for this reason. They set aside several weeks here-and there during the 
schobVyear when the older children are assigned projects which replace 
the tutoring sessions. 

Finding sufficient space can be a major problem. Programs intended 
to serve a remedial function usually involve only a few students, and space 
at the back of the classroom can be used or the children can. sit on mats 
in the hallways. These arrangements are not adequate, on the other hand, 

for programs th^it involve most or all of the class. Occasionally, as in 

if 

Pocoima, half of each class changes rooms.' In Madison, it was possible to 
use |the school Junchroom to provide adequate space[. In Paducah, the tutors 
arrive on staggered schedules so that only a few tutors are in the learners' 
room at one' time throughout the school day. In other programs, half of the 
learners are tutored at^the^yery beginning of the school day and the rest 
at the very end; tutoring occurs over recess or lunch periods so that ill 
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but the learners can be out of the room; or libraries, gyms and other 
multipurpose spaces are used. 



In-class programs, of course, do 
space problems as cross-grade programs 



not encounter the same scheduling or 
Perhaps for this reason, the 



sessions tend^to be shorter, and sometimes there will b^ more than one 

I 

session each day. Because these progfams tend to emphasize practice rather 
than tutorial assistance, the activities planned for each session also tend 
to be^more closely tied to accompanying teacher-presented lessons. Giving 
the children an opportunity to create some of the materials they will use 
may itself be a valuable learning exjierience, particularly if they are 
encouraged to consider their partner;* s individual interests and learning 
needs • . - 

Preparing Materials 

One of the most important decisions in the.;design of a peer tutorirtg 
^ program is whether the materials will be purchased or developed locally 
as part of the program. Both of these approaches have been tried success- 
fully. The choice maue generally reflects the outcomes expected from the 
program and the funds or other resources" made" available to it. Most pro- 
gram designers create their own materials to fit their own aims. They 
have found it is easier to build a tutoring program around existing class- 
room methods and materials than, to revise the curriculum so that it accom- 
modates tutoring. 

Carefully organized mateHals, on the other hand, are an important 
feature many structured programs, especially those intended for begin- 
ners just learning to read. The content and sequence of each lesson must 
be precisely defined and the exact steps the tutor should follow have to 
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be described. How this approach is reflected in the resulting materials 
is illustrated by a brief example from the SWRL Beginning Reading Program < 
(Niedermeyer, 1970). In the actual materials, the instructions to be' read 
aloud by the tutor (and. shown here in parentheses) arfi. printed sideways at 
the edge of page so they can be seen easily by 'the tutor but not by the 
learner.* - . , - 

Practice Exercise lA; Unit 6 . 

(Rowl: Point to the word fun.) fiin sun, feet -1 

(Row 2: Put your finger under word run.) sun ran run? 

(Row 3: Redid this word.)- o sun 

- \ . • ■■ ' , 

(Row. .4: Read, this word.) ^ : run • 

\ . • ' , . ' 

Beca'Mse materials suitable for highly structure^d tutoring take 
considerable skill and time to develop, and since several alternative • 
series ail ready have been packaged for sale, teachers whpjwant a program 
of this J(tnd should examine what is commercially available before embarking 
on a developmental effort. As a word of caution, however, many who have 
used these highly structured programs strongly suggest .trying "them out on 
a small scale before adopting them as the basis for a compreKensive. 
tutoring program. ... 

Programs focused primarily on the tutor, and ;>articularly those aimed 
at the older child's personal and Social .growth, tend to have rathar loose 
structures and material requirements.* The widely used manual prepared by - 
the Lippitts, for instance, gives little attention to the selection or 
development of instructional materials for^the tutor's use. The major 
emphasis ih this, program is on changing attitudes and motivation through 



personal interaction. Structured materials would tend to interfere with 
this process by diverting the attention of the children awaV from their rela- 
tlonships toward each^other. The tutors, instead, are encouraged- to use 
very simple materials, preferably those' they create or assemble themselves. 

At the Sherman Middle School in Madison, for example,* tutors are 
encouraged t^ develop exercise materials for use in the tutoring sessi'ons. 
During "their plrgservice ''training program, they are "assigned the task of 
creating worksheets to meet different needs. Suggestions to.hej'p the 
tutors complete one of ttiese assignments are reproduced in the following 



illustratioh;^t 



Ideas for Tutor-Made Materials 



1. Draw a picture above the word to be learned. The learner can 
color, this in when he or^^'she can say the word. 
Aog dog box top 



2. Have the learner matdh words and pictures you cut out of a 
magazine. 

. • log • (picture of tK)x) 

*top (picture of log.) 

box (picture of top)^ 

' dog^ ' ' ' (f)icture of dog)^ 

3. *Have your-learner select the right word to fit in a sentence . 

by "underlining the word. Sinc6 your learner may be just learning 
to read, you will probably have to read the rest of the sentenced 
aloud, omitting the words he or she should read. 
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I told you to (dog, stop) doing that. 
Don't touch the stove as it is (hot, mop). 
. The (fog,' stop) is so thick,' I can't see. , 

4." Make a short learning game. You will need paper- pn whicti to draw 
your game and markers which you make. Make some flash cards of 
the numbers 1 and 2. Have a -start and finish, dne game^would 
be Jo pick a sound for the learner to rhyme with, og_. , for - 

' example. The learner draws a card to* find out how many spaces 
, to move. Each space is marked with a letter the learner must use 
to fpirm ^a word, such as 1 or The learner must say loi or fo^ 
to advance to that space. See if you or the .learner can reach 
the finish first. ' ; ' ' • ' 

Many tutors are'able^to create imaginative games, puzzles and activi-'"' 
ties that contribute meaningfully to learning and strongly aittract t^ie 
learner's interest* And, in doing the preparation themselves, the tutors 
have a chance to"" utilize tjieir own initiative. Getting tfie tutors to , 
work with the materials also can be a useful w?iy of improving their own 
skills, particularly if they are below.^fade level. For this reason, 
several programs have made the development of materials designed for 
specific objectives'' an organized responsitility of the tutors. Groups of 
tutors are encouraged to work together to develop games or exercises for 
.use during the tutoring sessions. . 

In still other programs, the receiving ^teacher is expected to have 
some model materials available which are appropriate to the learner's needs^. 
The tutors can present this material as is, or they: may be encouraged to^ 
adapt it or vary its use. Other schools have arranged teacher workshops 
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where everyone is asked to contribute the kind of materials they would 
like to see the tutors use. Not only are most teachers a reservoir of 
useful suggestions, but getting them involved in the preparation of materi- ' 
als is one way to» generate additional enthusiasm for a planned peer tujor- 
fng program. Revising the materials after trying them put on some typical, 
learners allows the compilation of a library' of good ideas that can be , 
expanded year after year. * ' ^ 

training the Participants 

It is almost universally agreed^that no program will succeed without 

• a well -planned training program for the tutors. .Even the more structured 
programs seem to work best when the tutors have been carefully instructed 
(Niedermeyer, 1970). About 10 hours ofc preservice training for cros3-age 
tutors typically is recommended, along with about an .hour a week of 
continued inservice training to take care of new problems as they come up. 
The need for tutor training was made particularly clear by Gartner, Kohler 
and Riessman (1971) who pbserved that.it is unreasonable to assume- that 
children naturally know how to teach. It is their experience that many 
children in a teaching role will tend'to mimic the worst teaching they 
have experienced as learners by being bossy and overbearing as tutors. 

A number of different training plans have been worked out and tested . 

* * ♦ 

in actual peer tutoring programs.* Overall, the preservice training In 
these plans. tends to follow th>s general approach: 

Lesson!.' Orientation to the program; the tutors* responsibilities 
\ in terms af extra effort, attendance and deportment; discussion 
of why students have voljjnteered^^or the program and their expectations; 
"'presentation on what the program is trying' to accomplish. 
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Lesson_2. Descnption of the learners; who- they are and what kinds 
of learning problems they may have; ho^* tutors and learners will be 
^paired; introduction to the receiving teachers; discussion of how 
the younger children will view the tutors and what tutoring experiences 
would. be pleasant and unpleasant for them. ' ' ^ . 

LessOTLl. Meeting the children; hdw to act in the learner's class-' 
room; where to hold the session; how to introduce yourself to the ^ 
learner;\hat to say and do; role-play practice on getting acquainted 
with the learners and showing interest in them. 

LessoTLl. Visit with , the learners;. a get acquainted session in the 
learner's classroom preferably organized as an informal", "party" 
occasion; followed by brief individual meetings between the tutors ' 
and several, children including the intended tuiring partner.. 
LessonJ.. Resolving tutor concerns; discussion of visit with the 
learners and how the tutors feel toward the children; what the 
tutors have discovered about the children, and what questions they . 
have; role-play practice on establishing rapport with their partner.' - 
Lesson_6. Interaction with partners; another visit to the learner's 
classroom; getting acquainted with the agreed-upon tutoring partner; " 
inspection of the learner's classroom materials and observation of 
his or her current performance; making name tags for each other. 

> 

t^ssonj.. Analysis of the tutoring process;, description of typical 
tutoring activities; inspection of materials to be Used; using praise 
and avoiding criticism; how 'to deal with the learner's errors; role- 
play demonstration of tutoring session with a praise-only critique. 



.Lesson 8 . Practice in tutoring; multiple rdle-pl ay practice on the 
tutoring process with emphasis on giving praise and withholding 
critfcism, dealing with learner errors, adapting the instruction to 
the learner, and meeting instructional, objectives. 

Lesson^ 9 . Coping with problems; how to detect and handle loss of 
Interest; apparent rejection of the tutor by the^, learner; misbehavior 
and disturbances and how to deal with them; discussing their school' 
and personal problems ^ith the learner*;. . - 

^ Lesson 10 > Planning the sessions; how each day's session will be 
^planned; collecting or developing materials; making a log or record 
^ of the learher's progress; what to do when absent; how to cooperate 
with other tutors when help is needed; the role of school personnel. 

Each training syllabus is different, of course, depending on the * 
objectives of the program. Programs focused mainly on the learners ten^ 
to emphasize learning problems and tutoring techniques, while those stres- 
sing the personal growth of the tutor spend more time on the idea of a . 
helping relationship and the feelings the tutors have about themselves. 
About the only emphasis shai:ed by virtually all approaches to tutor train- 
ing is the avoidance of criticism and the liberal use of praise These 
seem to be features fessential to productive tutoring relationships regard- 
less of the orientation of the program. 

Role play practice is another ingredient common to most training pro- 

0 

grams. Good tutoring does involve skill, as suggested <by this list of 
"do's" for the tutor (Klausmeier, et a1., 1972): 1 



Be on. tinie to the" tutoring session. 

Be prepared with the materials you will use. , ^ 

Sit beside, rather than 'in front of, the tutee. 

Greet the- tutee pleasantly to start the session and talk 

about something, that will be of interest. 
Discuss with the tutee wharii>J be studied or practiced that 

day. 

Look at the tutee when either of you speaks. . , 
Ask a question or give an instruction, to the tutee.- 
Speak slowly and plearly. ' ^ ^ 

Wait for the tutee to answer each question you ask or to 

complete each exercise given. 
For each correct and complete answer^ ttll the tutee that the • 
an'S^ter is correct. ^\ 
Praise the tutee for trying. 
Correct the tutee 's wrong or incomplete answers. 
Set a good example for the tutee by paying attention to the 

work and indicating that you like the sub jeer matter. 
Be pleasant and try^tc be helpful throughout the session, 
especially' when the tutee may nat $eem to learn or under- 
stand, r' ' ■ 
Near the end of the session, review what was learned during 
• the session and praise the tutee for having worked hard ' 
> and learned. 

■ Tell, the tutee when and where you will meet for "the next session 



A number of 'manuals have been prepared to assist in the training of 
tutors, and several of these are identified in the last section of this 
guidebook. Although many programs begin with' training materials that 
originated elsewhere, most sodner or later develop their own version to 
meet theiir own particular needs. Several schools have prep^ired tape 
recordings, for example, which present the experiences of their own'tutors 
and learners, from past years. These are- easier to prepare than written 
reports and easier to understand for tutors who ar^ slow readers/^ The use 
of actual names and references to familiar surroundings make these tapes 
f ar mor^e effective than ones prepared elsewhere. And, being requested to 
make a tape can be a special reward to participants. 

Experience has shown that tutor training cannot end with the formal * 
training sessions. Problems frequently occur, and the tutors quickly be- 
come dissatisfied and lose iYitirest ifUhese difficulties are hot resolved', 
to help the tutors, overcome these problems^, ^any programs hold, "rap" ses- 
sions, usually Weekly, where the tutors can air their grievances and make 
their feelings known. 

Two problems seem to emerge rather frequently during these discussions 
First, tutors tend to' experience considerable frustration when there is 

a' 

Tittle evidence of learner progress. It is very difficult for them to 
recognize that learning takes time and that changes in skill leyel may take 
weeks or months to become apparent.' The second problem concerns the rela-i 
tionship between the tutors Snd the receiving teachers. Most tutors want 
more guidance on how tp correct their partner's learnihg problems than the 
younger child's £ea^her has time? to give. The tutors, however, often see 
this Tack of help as evidei^ce of indifference on the part of the teacher, 

00 
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toward both them and the learners. They also may have difficulty coping 
with what they see as undesirable, behavior on the part o.f the receiving 
teacher. After they have learned to use praise and avoid criticism, they 
ma^ become intolerant of opposite behaviors tn others. Most of these 
problems can be worked out, however, through- discussions led by a pattent 
and sympathetic program coordinator or upper-grade teacher. 

. Training is perhaps equally important, although often less extensive, 
when the tutors and learners are. from the same classroom. .Even in this 
setting, many children will copy the authoritative, bossy characteristics 
they see as typical of teachers rather than adopting a warm and helping 
attitude. Cooperation and mutual assistance are skills' that need to be 
•learned, and children are not going to acquire" them easily without help. 
Teachers who use peer tutoHng within their own classrooms should be alert 
to the attitudes the children begin to show toward each other and con- 
structively intervene to encourage understanding and^ rewarding relation-* 
ships. ' ■ ■ 

Maintaining Enthusiasm 

Even jf begun with considerable .commitment and evident spirit, peer 
tutoring programs easily can break down over time. Teachers who welcomed 
the tutors in their classrooms at the start of the year discover that the 
added responsibility<fOf setting daily objectives for each participant 
, can become burdensome. "Sending teachers start to object when the tutor's 
obligations to the program begin to interfere with projects and assignrnents 
Tutors, at first dismayed by thejr own. lack of instructional skilU later 
seek a greater range to* their 'responsibilities. .Many learners simply 
become bored with, the routine of the program as many of their Immediate:' 
nQo^c frxv^ encourageoisnt and assistance jire inetji.- < ^ , 



Constant supervision of the program is required if these undesirable 
outcomes are to be avoided. As the staff at Pocoima observed, the success 

of a program alone is not enough 'to keep it going month after month' and 

- ■ i ■ 

year after yeay. In addition tp what the program accomplishes, two factors 
seem to be important if the program is to be a lasting' 6ne. First, a pro- 
gram is not likely to survive^ unless at least one dedicated individual ' 
is willing to, assume ultimate responsibility for making it work* well. ^ And, 
second, ^tliat person must have the time needed to monitor What goes on, 
resolve day-to-day difficulties, and plan whatever changes are needed to ' 
Iceep the program on track. . ^ - " ' 

.Perhaps the best way to combat malaise is to insure that plans have ^ 
been made for making the tutoring experience rewarding to all participants^ 
Recognition for the tutors' efforts is essential. They must be made aware 
that teachers appreciate the positive contribution's tutoring makes. Any 
lack of apparent interest by the school stciff will make them lt)se interest: 
Participating teachers, in turn, have to be able , to see coastructive 
changes themselves. A teacher who is more than willing tp go along with 
a program on the basis of its promise sooner or later wants to see more 
tangible results. And^they also want.,recognition for their efforts in 
making the program a success. Without an enthusiastic administration, 
their due praises are likely to go unsung. 

Keeping, up the interest of the'learners depends^on frequent observa- 
tions on how weVl the learners- are-respdnding-to-their-tutors. . Whetheti . 
the session is fun or a chore fs rea( ly apparent from the way the two 
children seem to be getting along. Good sessions are, reflected in 
interested, attentive learners and relaxed, happy tutors. Poor sessions 



are marked by obvious discomfort andJong saliences. Almost always, a lack 
of progress and communication stems from' the tittpr not hav-ing sufficient 
helR.and support in knowing what to do and how .to do^it well. Those are 
not appropriate occasions to^reprimand the tutor." Instead, they are clues 
that tutor training requires more worfc, that mofe suitable Wterials are 
needed, or.that recognition for the tutor's efforts has to appeat^nore 
frequently. ' . 

A number of techniques have been devised to ensure that the needed 

recognition .jDccurs regu-larly. -In some programs, including those developed 

•' •'' ■', ' . ■ 

by firight and h'is associates in WaCo, Texas (197-2),, peer tutoring is 

supported by a system of tokens'=^5fii ch can bfe traded for special activities 

and prizes. In Madison, photographs taVen during tutoring sessions at 

the Shprman School are shown to v.isitors who^^ve. come to see t^e program 

in operation and to the parents of tutars^Jn^ learners who are invited 

... . , ■ ■ / • ■ 

to the school for a "recognition" evening. Periodic -social evg^ts for the 

'tutors knd their learners are part of theVog»?am at Pocoima. At the 

Jetton School in Paducah, tutors ^^i ye special certificates and 

trophies as well as school credits. 

Finally, some provision has to.be made to permit tutors who are 

t. t 0 

diVillusioned with tbe"' program to leave it. There seems ^to be a consensus 
that cross-age programs have'^to be' voluntary if genuine helping relation- 

< ships are'to be achieved. Withdrawals from a voluntary program can be 
contagious, however, "unless all "chi Icjren, are .prepared for t^em and unless 

—any^^Hld who wants to leave can withdraw without embarrassment.' Letting 
students participatFTor -a-week, or so as "junior tutors" toward the end 
of the year prior to their.eligtbility for the orogram may give' them 



enough experience t\ dec1()e beforehand whether the program 1s right fi^r 
them or not. 

Determining Outcomes 

Evaluating, the success.of peer tutoring programs has been a continuing 
prqblem^ Many of the studies that have been conducted Have been too 
experimental in nature to permit their replication elsewhere or to produce 
the kinds of comprehensive outcomes that are of real interest to most 
educators.. Other studies have considered the long-range goals of in- 
school programs but have found it almost impossible to draw confident 
conclusions as to what was due to the tutoring and what^was not, In many 
reports, the gains attributed to peer tutoring are so large they should be 
viewed v^ith skepticism. In other,. seemingly l^ss succe^^^ful studies, the 
program may well have had much more of an effesct than w^s Remonstrated 
quantitatively. . ' ; • . 

• : ■ - / . . 

Assessing the contribution of peer tutoHng to academic gains i^ far' 

easier when the objectives of the program have been we'll defined. Greater' 

' > , , \ ^ * 

than otherwt^e expected progress in reading skill, for example, can be 

, ' *^ • ' 

determined through before and after standardized reading tests providing 
two assumptions can be met. First, it must be clear that" the gains were 
the result of the tutoring and not some other feature of the program such 
as the simultaneoj^s, introduction of a new reading curriculum or th.e prad- 
tice effect of repeated testing- Second, it must be evident that the gains 
would not have occurred In the absence of arl^ program at all, parttcularly 
If the program has a compensatory or remedial emphasis. Low scoring chi1d- 
ren often obtain that score because of qhance, and on a second test. they 

will get a score closer to their truer and. higher ability even if nothing 

» i, 

at all is done between test admlnis.trations. • 



These assumptions generally cannot be met without demonstrating, that 
an equivalent group of children not exposed to the program do not achieve 
the same gains. This is quite difficult, however, because equivalence has 
to be established both in terms of the characteristics of the two groups 
of children before the program, and in terms of the nature of their experi 
ences during the program. Giving some children an extra half hour of 
reading practice a day, for example, is likely to produce gains whether 
the practice was made possible by peer tutoring or by just allowing the 
child, to read individually for an equal amount of time. 



For many programs ,'^on ^ other hand, this kind. of analysis is not 
>yarranted. If greater than expected gains result from the introduction of 
a new program which could not have been implemented without using other 
students as teaching resources, the benefits to the learners can be just 
as real. How much the tutoring itself contributed makes li'ttle difference 
to the educational gaons for the parti cipahts. Even when the focus of 
the program is remedial, there are statistical techniques which make it 
possible to subtract the gains due solely to chance, gains technically" 
referred to ai "regression" effects*,' so that the added improvement caused 
by the pro'^gram cafi be determined, 



Academic gains for the tutors are at Jeast equally difficult to 
establish. Below grade-level reading skills, poor self-study and organi- 
zational skills, and lack of interest in school are a\l sources of low 
achievement thought to be correctable by participation in a peer tutoring 
program. Again, there are two philosophies which lead to different 
approaches to evaluation. One is to compaije gains for the tutors against 
those of an equivalent group, who also must have volunteered to- be tutors 



' if this was a component of the project. The other is to see if tutoring 
produces better than expected results for the entire class /participants 
' and nonpartici pants alike. The impact of a tutoring program may well be 

a change in the school climate that piotentially benefits everyone. 

' o ^ Before deciding on the measures to be used to determine cognitive 

gains, careful thought should be given to whether the program has an honest 
. chance tO/<hiaterially affect test results and to whether the performance 
measured by the test has genuine educational significance. Some widely 
used standardized achievement tests simply are too global or comprehensive 
for the scores to be influenced by a-limited curricular or instructional 
change^ including peer tutoring. Other tests, including many of those 
created especially to go along with some tutoring experiment, measure 
outcomes^ which are meaningful only to the experimenter and not to 
the educational community at large. Selecting the right tests requires 
thorough familiarity with what is available, and professional assistance 
often will prove very helpful. 

Measuring social development is even a greater problem because of the 
lack of acceptable test instruments which can be used to assess those out- 
comes numerically. Attitudinal measures sometimes are used, but these 
tend to command little credibility either among educators or researchers. 
Descriptive reports and observations more successfully characterize the 
kinds of personal growth expected from programs aimed at social outcomes, 
but evaluations based only on these kinds of observations fail to be 
convincing without supporting data. Better measures are required and will 
have to be found, particularly since the continued funding of many peer 
tutoring programs is assured only if they achieve clear-cut, positive' 
results. 
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One last issue that deserves attention is the position that peer 
tutoring need not produce measurable cognitive gains or personal growth to 
be successful. For possibly a large proportion of students, participation 
in a tutoring program as either learner or tutor may itself be a valuable 
experience, ^lot all children have the talent to be in^'the band, the 
'strength or stamina to' be a sports star, or the ability to routinely make 
the honor roll. Many children come from homes and communities wh'^re 
warmth, understanding, and attentiveness from an older'person is sorely 
lacking. For many children, the school environment is the only available 
source of social relationships and personal pride. Giving these outcomes 
a chance to occur may be one 6f;modern education's most important functions 
even if the benefits accrue to only a few of the children. 

Orienting Parents and Colleagues 

Keeping everyone fully informed seems to be one of the key character- 
istics of successful programs. Peir tutoring, like most newly introduced 
educational techniques, may create a certain amount of uneasiness and 
concern. There is always th.ex'temptation, of course, to create a little 
mystery for a program to h^^p it acquire a bijt of glamour and prestige.. 
Although a certain amount of that is sure to occur, there is no need to 
encourage it unless one is fully prepared for sniping from the sidelines, 
an, occasional irate parent, or a possible veto from the administration. 
^Openness about what the prograrh does, how it works, and what can b& expected 
from it is preferable. 

Before looking at what should be done to introduce a program, con- 
sider what not to do. Usually the first mistake is attempting to do too 
much too quickly. Start small, and suggest enlarging the program only when 
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you are convinced that all the more important problems have been solved. 
" A second mistake is aiming too high. Be modest, and quote the nearly un- 
believable results from some reports only with appropriate skepticisfh. 
"Doing better than was e4)ected.wiVl satisfy everyone; doing less well will 
please no one,.^ A third mistake is to attract or encourage: publicity 
before a program begins. There will be plenty to talk about if it is 
successful. Be patient. 

How to gain the support of colleagues who are being recruited to 
participate in a program must be seriously considered. Adequate preparation 
will help launch the discussion, wh'^ch should be addressed at deciding 
what kind of program is wanted rather*than at /announcing some specific 
solution. Setting a cooperative tone at this point by encouraging the 
help and suggestions of others in. the design stage may be fundamental 
to everyone later working together. Knowing what has been done elsewhere, 
" and being honest about possible problems',' will add credibility' to the idea, 

as will focusing attention on the recognized needs of your own school as 
determinants of the aims of the program. Peer tutoring should be intro- 
duced to solve problems, not to create new ones.^ 

Even after there is a general decision to proceed, many more meetings 
will be needed to keep everyone informed of decisions and progress. Ca^e 
should be taken not to exclude teachers who are unenthusiastic. Their 
initial lack of interest may stem from legitimate doubts, and they may 
reverse thetr position after seeing thecresults of a trial period of pro- 
gram operation. If you can keep their early decision from appearing final, 
you may discover some strong support from them later on. Let everyone 
who wants it have a role in planning the program and preparing materials. 
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Getting others involved will foster their dooperation Wen if th^r classes 
will ,not be part of the initial program. ' 

Administrative concerns vary considerably from one setting to the 
next. Will transportation be required?' Who will- administer the program? 
What are the parents likely to say? Does the plan insure that instruc- 
tional supervision is available at all times from a.-certified staff member? 
Will, there be any new expenses, clerical requirements, or added administra- 
tive burdens? Should the program be sent for approval to the superinten- 
dent's office? Will the program be disruptive for nonparticipating child- , 
ren or interfere with other school activities? If the tutors are |o miss 

any of their own instruction, how will it be made* up? « » 

J . o 

At some point, parents also will have to be informed. Practices 

(J 

" differ in this respect. Some schools formally request permission from the 
^.parents of participating children, either by letter or at a conveniently 
scheduled orientation meeting.' Other schools try to inform the parents, 
often through the children themselves, but deliberately avoid' asking!' 
permission. Tutoring in these schools is approached as a normal educa- 
tional practice which needs no more parental consent than the use of 
television or film in the classroom. The likelihood that some parents 
will fail to give their permission to a child who wants to participate is 
seen as potentially damaging to the very children who may be helped most 
by the program. 

Simple but regular records make it possible to trace back what has 
happened if objections or disputes arise. All tutors should be required 
to maintain a log of each session but only essential informatior should be 
recorded. In severa,l programs, the tutors have been required to make* and 

■t ' * 
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write up detailed observations on. each session. This task sodn becomes 
objectionable, and can -detract from the real purpose of the program, /^n 
effective Substitute would be to require some small amount of written work 
from the learner during each session. This will give the receiving teacher 
a chance to review the progress being made and will. serve as a record of 
the session qt the skme time. ' . 

Frequently Asked Questions 

Not surprisingly, many of those responsible for starting peer tutoring 
programs have been able to identify a variety of questions that repeatedly 

y 

are asked. Herl are a ^number of them, together ^ith a ponsensus of the 
c usual answers: , 

Should a child^s race or sex be considered in how children are paired? 

These factors are not general ly^^seen as problems by the children 
themselves. Boys, and sometimes'^girls, in the upper elementary grades 
occasionally resent receiving help from an ojder child of the opposite ^ 
sex, and should be allowed to exercise their preferences if possible. 
Several programs attempt to recruit older children of the same background 
to hellT a younger chiltl who is behind, particularly when there is a 
langauge problem. Other schools pair children on the basis of personality 
characteristics and put a shy' child with another shy child, for example. 
Perhaps the best solution, and one that works quite well in practice, is 
to let the children pair up by themselves. 

Is it a good idea to keep pairs of tutors and learners the same throughout 
the^ s ch ool year? 

It is generally agreed that pairs should not be changed arbitrarily 
or unnecessarily. Oh the other hand, there is no reason why a remedial 
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program should last the entire year if real progress has been made. A 
tutor could be assigned to help a .child who was behind in fract;ions or 
blends, for instance, with t[ie understanding that the relationship would 

c 

end once the learner* s difficulty has been overcome. Changing partners 
may be a good idea if one or two pairs of children simply are not getting 
along. A fresh start with another* child may be all that is needed to 
correct\the problem.'^ . ^ * 

Is the age difference between the two children a significant factor in 

the succ ess of a program? \ 

— i ^ 



Opinions differ on this point. Some experts, jDafticularly the 

Lippitts, are cbnyinced that the children must be at least 3 years apart 

in age so that the older child can serve as a model for the younger one. 

'Others believe children closer in age share a closer understanding of 

learning problems and, are more likely to know what is expected from any 

' particular assignment. A tutor who is not much older than the learner also 

^ is felt to be a more believable model in terms of skilTrequirements and 

the strictness of performance criteria. Almost all experts agree, however, 

that the ability levels of the tutor and learner should be far enough 

apart to keep the learning tasks from being too much of a challenge to the 

< 

tutor. ( 

» * 

Which kind of children make the best tutors? 

That seems difficult to predict. Unless forced into a tutoring role 
against their wishes, most children seem to have an equal probability of 
success. Bright tutors may be more able to stimulate bnight learners, on 
the other hand, and tutors who themselves have long histories of learning 
difficulties may be extra helpful to slow learners. Being motivated to 
become a tutor by a sense of wanting to help someone else seems to be 
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of value* Even children who appear not to get along well with others of 
otheir own age often turn out* to be^superior; tutors if given sympathetic 
training and ample support. These children sometimes prafit more from 
tutor inij than the learners; 

Isn't it a problem whgn only some children are singled out as learners in 

~ I r 

need of. special assistance? . 

Almost all children, even those in the lowes^t grades, are fairly 
realistic about the ability ranking of the students in their own class. 
It often takes several yea»"S of school experience or considerable pressure 
from home before children become defensive over their learning difficulties. 
The usual experience in tuJ;oring programs is that slow learners look 
•forward to extra help which allows them to mri freely participate in 
regular class activities. Children who learn slowly should not pose any 
problems in in-class, pr^ictice programs so long as helping relationships 
are encouraged. The value of tutoring easily could be destroyed, however, 
by a teacher who urges pairs to compete with each other to see which 
.finishes first. 

How can discipline be handled and disruptions controlled? 

Most misbehavior is more easily prevented than contiaclled. Disruptions 
during a. tutoring session dsually indicate^^hat' the children are frustrated 
with their task and unhaippy about their relationship with each other. . 
Correction of the problem requires help for the tutor, through either more 
assistance in selecting materials or aid in being more responsive to the 
learner's needs. Children do act up even in the best of programs ,\however. 
To deal with them, many tutoring programs establish' ground rules which 
are made clear to both members of the pair from the very beginning. A 
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learner who becomes disruptive then expects to be reported tp the class- ^ 
room teacher immediately.' Tutors almost never are given r'esponsiliility • 
for attempting to control misbehavior or for administering discipline. 

What happens when one member of a tutoring pair is absent? 

Many programs prepare the learners far the possible absence of their 

^ > r ' " 

tutors and,-whert it.jioes occur, ar^simple explanation will do. *Young§r 
children seem to suffer considerable disappointment when -their tutor does/ 
not appear, particularly in remedial progr'ims where slow 'learners can 
viev^ a. missed session as'a form of rejection.' J\ much" more Signiificant * ^ 
problem, on^.the other* hand, is the absence of a rece1\^ing, teacher. Unless ^ 
c.leaf instructions have been left, the substitute- teacher may nbt follow • 
the regular teacher's normal routine, and this* can have a damaging 
influence on the tutoriog relationships. ^' , , * * * 

What kinds of grading standards can be applied'to tutoring? * . * - 

Several programs using jupi6r or senior high schopl tutors. offer 

tutoring as a credit elective which.*can be taken in place of mu'sic, shop, 

or a foreign language^ In some instances, i^t is possible to give credits 

without assigning gVades. V^here , grades do. have to be^ given, the practice 

» • 

seems to be to grade. on attendance, record keeping, and other admi-n-istrative 
duties rather than on the tutor's performance in the^ tutoring sessions. 
Some programs add responsibilities, such as assigning the tutors the task 
of preparing instructional materials, j^jstjto provibe a basis for grading ^ 
without having to evaluate the tutor's insljr^ctfonal skill. 

What is the receiving teather expected to do? ; 

> * 
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guidance ojj. what is to be accomplished during the. tutoring sessions. In 
some instances, the receiving teacher will prepare a daily assignment;. > 

sheet listing pbjectives and lay out a supply .6f suif^bl^fe instructional 

. ' ^ i • 

materials. Other teachers are less specific* 'They assign general topics, 
such as story reading, and let the tutors usq their own judgment as to ^ 
what exact^help is needed. tpineW teachers schedule ^ group teaching ^ 
period at the time the tutors arrive. The ^utors sit with their learners 
during this teacher-led 'period and then take them off for individual 
practice following tHe same techniques they observed being used by the 
classroom teacher. " ^ ^ 



tttio usually takes responsibility for starting ahd coordinating a tutoring 
program? . • . * ^ 

In various schools, resource teachers, guidance counselors; administra- 
tjve. staff, ancl^individual classroom teachers all have initiated programs. 

l^arge-srale efforts obviously depend on someone who can devote a consider-; ' 

. • * ' ' • ' 

able amount of time to making arrangements, organizing materials, train-/ 

ing t^ie^ tutors, and monitoring the individual tutoring sessions. Small pro- 
grams, involving perhaps only one upper and one lower grade class, can be 
made to work far more easily, and the two ^teachers can handle most 
responsibil tties themselves. The most important ingredients seem to be 
cleaV objectives, an honest respect for the capabilities of the students, 
and a will ingness'to' help children learn to help each other. 
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. CHAPTER 7. PROSPECTS AND RESOURCES 

Formally organized programs of peer tutoring have had a long but th1n 
histbry in educational practice. It has been only in the past few years 
that a range of programs has been described in published literature, that 
systematic research has been undertaken on variables affecting the tuto^^- 
ing process, 'and that training and other guidance n)aterials have become 
generally available. Still, new ideas have appeared as the prevalence 
of programs has grown, and this process is expected to continue as the 
benefits of children teaching children become better recognized.. What are 
some of the directions peer tutoring is likely to take in the future? 



Students as Teaching Resources ™~ - 

The teacher crisis orthe 1960*s has now passed, and the shortage 

of qualified teachers that encouraged many new innovations in education 

has been eliminated* Except in extreme^ causes, however, the size of typical 

classes has not been diminished- Budget pressures are preventing the 

a,chicver;^ent of levels of teacher-pupil ratios thalt most professional 

'educators feel are--requi,red if individualized attention is to become 

crraract'ertstic of most schools. Students themselves have not been generally. 

"considered appropriate as instructional resources, perhaps because the 

value of the experience for fhe giver, as well as the^receiver, went 

unrecognized. There is now a considerable backlog of data that shows - 

otherwise. ^ ' ^ 

^ . 

Individual^ attention is important. Some children are marginal learners 
They learn a little tjDO slowly to keep up with- their class but a little, 
too quickly to be leflf'behind. Their cumulative school experience is one 
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of frustration, despair and withdrawal. Saving these children represents 
an important responsibility of education, but one which often is too 
expensive to be met through special classes, added teachers, or paid aides. 
Yet, vast numbers of students are willing to go to almost any length to 
get themselves ac.tively involved in meaningful activities. They have few 
of the opportunities that existed even a generation ago for part-time work 
or other responsibilities. 

\ *It. is also. clear that the role of education is changing. Preparing 
students to meet challenges they will face as adults requires far more than • 
the mastery of readying, writing, and arithmetic. Teaching children how to 
get •along with each other'may be one of the most significant responsibilities 
of edjucation today and^ developing positive helping relationships may be 
at least as important a reason for using peer tutoring as aiding cogniTi ve ~ 
growth. Conventional teaching practices may not meet these new needs. 
Teaching tends'to do what 'it can do best; so knowledge and related skills 
have become emphcisized in our educational programs because these outcomes 
can be produced by a tescher at the front of a classroom. However, many 
educators have become ^ndreacingly aware of the need for a broader 
perspective.* ^ ^. y 

Introducing change without simultaneously disrupting a?l that is of 
value .in the way edui^^n is now offered 'is a serious concern. Contror 
versies over the 'alternative' schools currently being established suggest 
the ctepth of feelings about educational practices among various groups in 
our society.* Yet, such radical 'changes may not be required. Giving pupils 
greater participation in their own educational process, and serving their 
personal as well as their intellectual needs, is entirely plausible within 
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the structure of present 'day schools. These outcomes may never be realized, 
however, without- use of all the"" resources presently available to education. 

More than just the introduction of peer tutoring programs may be 
^ - • 

<?TOquired. Combining upper and lower grade classes within a single; class- 
room, giving children greater responsibility for understanding wi th 
teachers rather than under their direction are other changes which may 
follow the introduction of peer teaching. The parti cipati on. pf learners 
themselves in planning, conducting, and evaluating their educational 
experiences could lead to the kinds of school climates that so'farhave 
been beyond grasp. Peer tutoring, nevertheless represents a reasonable 
first step. 



CurreFHTTrends^ " 

The very variety^of ways in which children can teach other children 
suggests; that* programs have been developed to meet a broad range of 
educational needs. Some-programs are quite informal, others are highly 
stnuctured. 'Some focus on cognitive outcomes, others emphasize social 
development. Some are 'directed particularly at the learner, others are 
^ aimed primarily,, at helping the. tutor. ' This diversity demonf rates the, 
overal rutility of using students as teaching, resources, but it also can 
lead -to concerns over the choice and design of a program to meet the needs 
and circumstances of an individual school or classroom. Which kind of 
program is best? 

Unfortunately,' there is no research suggesting one kind of program is 
better than any other. This is due not to researchers failing to recognize 
the importance of basic comparisons but, instead, to their awareness of the 
number of influences affecting a child's educational pV-ogress. The way 
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tutoring is used, and^even its use at all, depends on how it fits into 
tfi^rest of the ins^uctional process. Not all teachers feel that peer 

tutoring is an- effective use of class time. Not all administrators are 

•S ° 

Willing to give priority to peer tutoring in allocating personnel resources. 
And not all/piijpils necessarily need peer tutoring to achieve expected 
levels of academic and social competence. 

On the qther hand, peer tutoring can be- an exciting and constructive 
'part of almost any educational plan.^ Teachers who do use tutoring pro-^ 
grams often find that they make substantial contributions to their stu- 
dents' progress. Administrators who adopt programs regard ^hem as ways of 
enhancing their entire edycational program. And "participating pupils 
almost always see peer tutoring as an enjoyable, helpful school experience. 
Some programs, such as the one in Pocoima, have been enormously successful 
while others, including those by Eagleton (1973) and Kelly (1970), failed 
to produce distinctive benefits,. But a tnend toward the more widesp^read 
use of peer tutoring is evident. , 

As more and more educational practitioners become involved in peer 
tutoring, several encouraging changes in the characteristics of these 
programs have occurred. These changes are not necessarily infallable as" 
guides for what will happen in the future, but they do provide some 
indication of what can be expecte.d. Anyone intending to incorporate peer 
tutoring in his or her overall teachings program should be aware of these 
<<ievelopnjents and the treasons for them. Largely, they reflect the experi- 
•ences of educators who have experimented with tutoring programs and^thus 
provi^le insights as to which directions are most promising. 

First, an increasing number of programs are being designed with the 
school, rather than research, in mind. The sometimes' rigid requirements 
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imposed by laboratory- style axperimentation are giving way to greater' 
emphasis on ways of meeting the requisites for a smoothly functioning • 
program. Research is continuing, of course, but the^.aims of these 
investigations are more and more frequently* directed at questions that 
can be solved within the limitation's of typical budgets, the structure of 
ordinary classrooms, and the capability of available school p^sonnel. In 
this sense, research on' peer tutoring is tending to become more practical, 
and less abstract. ^ * ^ , 

Second, the"" tendency in newer programs is away from theory and toward 
more flexible and adaptable designs. Different kinds of approaches are 
being recommended to meet different kinds of needs, and programs increas- 
ingly are being designed which incorporate features from several different 
sources. This, trend will permit tailoring programs to better meet individual 
classroom and pupil needs in the way tutoring activities are designed,, 
tutors and learners are paired, and sessions are scheduled. The judgment, 
of the classroom teacher in organizing programs, selecting materials, and 
providing direction is increasingly being relied upon to make programs do 
their job effectively. 

And third, there is growing recognition that both social and academic 
gains, and both tutor and tutee benefits, can be aimed for tn the same 
program. Although it 1s not yet clear how each specific objective can be 
reliably achieved in terms of program design, it is clear that none*of • 
these objectives must be excluded because others are present. From a 
practical point of view, it normally will be expedient to give priority 
to some particularly essential outcomes, but other goals should be cons id- 
ered simultaneously. Improved clarity in the statement of program objec- 
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tives and better techniques for assessing both social and academic results 
are developments which are fostering multipurpose tutoring projects. 

Taken together, these trends suggest that it is becoming increasingly 
possible to desig'n programs to meet specific purposes rather than having 
to accept porticular program models as ^hey were used elsewhere. There are 
a number of general principles, of course, which can be used as guides in 
the implementation of any program and which should improve its quality. 
The divergent assortment of demonstrably successful projects, on the otfier 
hand, makes it clear that good peer tutoring depends upon few hard and 
fast rules. Any teacher can feel free to use his or her own imagihation 
to come up with useful new combinations of tutoring techniques and possibly 
improve on the pres^w^ state of the art as weTl^ , 

Promoting Change 

Bringing about change cannot be left to everyone else. Not all 
teachers are interested in seeing change occur. But those who are 

"determined to create improvements must take the initiative. An individual 
teacher may not be able to alter the course of education. Collectively, 
on the other hand, everyone's combined efforts can accomplish something 

" significant and lasting. The benefits ootainable from peer tutoring may . 
represent only one facet of all that is needed, but this kind of inexpen- 
sive, flexible innovation may well be a good place to begin. 

What, then, can individual Classroom teachers do? First of all, they 
can examine the goals of education in their own schools and classrooms, and 
decide for themselves if these goals honestly are being achieved. Some 
undoubtedly are. Others will require solutions well beyond those an 
Individual teacher can introduce. Still others can be dealt with at the 
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classroom level, using techniques such as peer tutoring. Recognizing a 
need is only one step, however. Doing something requires more than think- 
ing about the problem or reading about potential solutions. Even a good 
try may be better than nothing at all. - ^ 

TeacheriB who are convinced, that peer tutoring may be what is needed 
in their school or classroom should, whenever possible, seek the collabor- 
ation both of other teachers and professionals who have had experience, with 
programs elsewhere. There are programs all over the ^ountry, and most of 
them welcome visits from teachers who want to see programs in operation 
and discuss how they work. Many of these programs will have .developed 
tutor training aids, and other materials and should be willing to share 

"these products quite generously. There also is a range of generally avail- 

» 

able materials that can be used in designing a new program. 

More Information ■ 

Some particularly helpful guidance material's have been developed in 
conjunction with various programs throughout the country.* These materials 
can be used as a foundation for designing and implementing a peer tutoring 
program or for injproving a program which already is operating. Somewhat 
different points of view are represented by each of these manuals, so 
teachers or administrators who are interested in starting their own pro- 
grams should consideif? consulting all of them if possible,^. 

Children Teach Children by Alan Gartner, Mary Kohler, and Frank 
Riessman is a comprehensive source of information on a number of different 
tutoring programs, with special attention given to descriptions of the 
Homework <Helper and Youth Tutoring Youth programs. This book should be 
of particular interest to anyone who wants to know more 'about programs 
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directed primarily at benefits for the tutors. Published by Harper & Row, 
1971 (180 pages, $5.95). 

• * if 

Cross-Age Helping Program by Peggy Lippitt, Ronald Lippitt and Jeffrey- 
Eiseman is a collection of orientation, ^training and related materials to 
aid in establishing peer tutorifig programs directed at social development. 
Published by Institute for Social Research, University of Michigan, 1971 
(236 pages, available only as part of ?i training package which includes a 
filmstrip and record, $60.00). . ' , 

A Cross-Age Teaching .Resource Manual by John Mainiero, Barbara Gillogly, 
^ Oryal Nease, David Sherertz, and Peggy Wilkinson is a detailed description 
of the cross-age tutoring pi-ogram in the Ontario-Montc^]air, California, 
School District. Special attention i^ given to the content of tutor- 
training seminars. ^Published by U Verne College? La Verne, California, 
1971 (126 pages, $3.00). . ^ 

How to Organize an Intergrade Tutoring Program in an Elementary 
School by Grant V. H'arrisori explains how to begin 'a structured tutoring 
program* in beginning reading or beginning mathematics using simple 
school -made instructional materials. Suggestions for training the tutors 
are included. Published by Brigham Young University Printing Service, 
1971 (,107 pages, $2.65). 

A Teacher's Guicje to Programmed Tutoring in Reading by Elbert H. 
Ebersole describes the program started at the Soto Street School in Los 
Angeles to improve the reading skills of first and second graders through 
cross-age tutoring. The tutor-training sessions, the materials lised by 
the tutors, and the procedures they follow with the learners are e^xplained. 
Published by.EberSon Enterprises, 120 W. Union St. , Pasadena, 1971 (92 
pages, $3.95). 
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Tutoring Can Be Fun by Herbert J. Klausmeier, Jan T. Jeter, and 

Nancy J. Nplson is a delightful booklet meant for upper-elementary and 

junior high school tutors. Although prepared primarily for use in 

imfJlementing the Individually Guided Motivation (I-G-M) Program, it is 

suitable for tutors in any flexible cross-age program. Publis,hed by the 

Wisconsin Research and Development Center for Cognitive Learning, 

, •■ - 

University of Wisconsin, 1972 (54 pages, $1.75). 
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